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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Soe ManaGeR anD Director, Mz. W. HARRISON. 
(Last Three Nights of Mr. Sus Regves’s Engagement), 


Mesdames Lotisa Prwe, Hizes, Corrrirt, Burumcrox, E. Burton, and Madame 
Kexnerz ; Messrs, owns, Garcia, G. Honey, T. Rovss, Tzrrott, Penna, 
Maxcuest and Sius Reeves. 


Conductor—Sicnor ARDITI. 


On MONDAY and FRIDAY, Mozart's Grand Opera, 


“DON GIOVANNI.” 


Will be repeated, in consequence of the great success obtained on the occasion of its 
first representation in English, at Her Majesty's Theatre. 


On TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 
Gounod's Grand Opera, 
‘‘FAUST.” 
The Opera will be preceded every Evening by 


“YOU KNOW WHO.” 


Doors open at Half-past Six. Commence at Seven, Opera at Eight, 
Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d.; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 6s.; First Circle, 4s.; 


Upper Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s. phn 4 Gallery, 1s. 
sie Office open daily from ive. No charge for booking places. No fees 


keepers, 





C! Cl! Cl!! 
THE CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS, 
AT ST. JAMES’S LOWER HALL, 
(FOR ONE MONTH ONLY), 
Every Evening, at 8 o'clock; Saturday Afternoons, at 3. 
The Comic Scene of Dooral Mac Dill Darrell, having been received with rapturous 


applause, will be repeated every eveningthis week, 


Mr, Exuzst will sing “ Snow White Blossoms,” snd “Happy be Thy Dreams.” 
Mr. Hewat will sing “ Poll the Bell.” 


Tickets 1s., 2s., 98., wee 5s., to be secured at Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James's Hall. 
T. W. Marraews, Secretary. 








Ti is ash ae announced that the following eminent 
bait and Yobreary oa peor CONCERT TOUR during the months of 
Supine FIORENTINI, 
Prima Donna Assoluta of the Liceo Theatre, Barcelona, 
AND 
hone ty in und rime ~ sont pe hy a nee scan and Her 
‘s Theatre; Her first appearance in the Provinces. 





TENOR: 
Signor AMBONETTI, 
His first appearance in the Provinces. 
‘BARITONE: 
Mr. WINN. 
CONTRA-BASSO: 
Signor BOTTESINI. 
CORNET-A-PISTONS : 
M. LEVY. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Mr. J. L. HATTON. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


On MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY next, (second, third 
fourth, , and fifth times,) ’J. L. Hartox’s New Opera in Three Aots, entitled, 
ROSE, or LOVE’S ay ae ay 


Stephen, Mr. G. Psnrex; Beaten, Mr. H. Corrt; Captain of Recruiting Party 
Mr, A. Coox; Sergeant, Mr. E, Dussex. and ‘aciuen, Mr. Werss. Georgette 
Madame Wiss ; Theresa, Miss Pooiz,and Rose, Madame 


Preceded on THURSDAY and SATURDAY by « New Opera in one Act, entitled 
THE BRIDE OF SONG, 
Music by Jutzs Beyevict, Words by by H. B. Fauw, 
Principal Characters by Miss TairtwaL., Madame Faxwy Huppaat; Mr. Hexrr 

GH, and Mr. ALREeRTO LAWRENCE. 
On WEDNESDAY next, 

LA SONNAMBULA. 

And Two Acts of 

MASANIELLO. 


On FRIDAY next, 


THE BRIDE OF SONG, 
HELVELLYN. 


Conductor, Mr, Arnep MELLON. 
Commence at Half-past Seven every Evening. 
No Charge for Booking Places. 
Stage Manager, Mr. A. Harnis. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Rosssu. 


HE ROYAL SOOIETY of FEMALE MUSIOIANS, 
under the patronage of Her Most Gracious Ma, , the QUEEN, H.R.H. the 











Princess of WALES, H.R.H. the Duchess of CA GE.—The CONCERT for 
the benefit of this charitable Institution, will take place on TUESDAY Evening, 
DecempBer 13 at the one Square Reoms, uctor—Profeasor ,STERN- 


DALE BENNETT, Mas. Doc. 


. Further Particulars = be M eT OL announced. 
13, Macclesfield Street, Soho. OLLAND, Sec. 





WANTED, 
IN A LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING HQUSE, 


’ A Young man as ENTERING CLERK, 


= te be thoroughly acquainted with the \business, and be a rapid and accurate 
iter. Address, stating full particulars, salary, &e., by letter C. ARS B., care 

a — Grosvenor, CuatTer, & Co., Wholesale lesale Stationers, Cannon 8: treet West, 
on. 





TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
O MUSIOSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c.— Works 


En and Printed, in the best style, at very moderate prices, by 
° BOWSER, 3 Little Marlborough Street. 











Al Lata tobe ada fo Me, Suxrpaxp, 4, Coburg Place, Bayswater Road, W 
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ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Tats Day at 
Canterbury ; Nov. 28, Leicester; Nov. 29, Walworth ; Nov. 30, Whittington 
Hall; Dec. 1, Croydon ; Dec. 6, Albion Hall; Dec. 31, Saturday Concerts, Aberdeen ; 
Jan. 2, New-Year Festival, Aberdeen ; Jan. 6, Saturday Concerts, Aberdeen ; March 
6, Maidstone; March 15, Faversham, and can accept engagements en roule,—2, 
Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W.C. 


ADLLE. EMILIE ann CONSTANCE GEORGI 

are engaged at the Liceo Theatre, Barcelona. The Monde Artiste writes— 

** Nous ‘apprenons avec un vif _ que deux jeunes et charmants cantatrices 

Anglaises, Mdlles. Emilie and Constance Georgi, la premiére contralto, la seconde 

soprano, ferour partie ‘de cette brillante plélade d'artistes qui jetseront un nouvec 

éclat sur cette grande scéne, elles debuteront dans le courant de la saison, nous 
serons heureux d'enregistrer dans nos colonnes leurs succ?ss.” 


R. J. G. PATEY will sing “In Suevterep VALE” 
(by Formes) at Weymouth, December 15. 


R. J. G. PATEY begs to announce that his present 

engagement will terminate on December 3rd. All communications res- 

pecting opatorios and concerts to be addressed to him, Adelphi Chambers, 7, John 
Street, Strand. 


\f{R. W. H. CUMMINGS will sing—Nov. 26th, 
I Glasgow; 29th, Liverpool; 30th, Warrington; Dec. 1st, Manchester; 8th, 
Falkirk; 9th, Glasgow, 10th, Glasgow; 14th, Leeds; 15th, Worcester; 20th, 
Croydon; 23rd, Bristol; 24th, Manchester; 26th, Bristol. Address—Fern Villa, 
Forest Hill, 8.E. 


AYDN’S CELEBRATED CHORUS “Tue Lorp 


1s Great” (Creation), arranged expressly for choirs in general—by R. 
ANDREWs—will be ready, price ninepence, by the 10th of December. Sent post free 
for 1 stamp extra, Address—R. Andrews's Music Academy, Manchester. Also 
Andrews’s New Anthem for Christmas, “ Tae Eartu is tHE Lorv's,” (which will 
include the Chorus by Haydn, as also other portions from the Oratorio) is now being 
published by Subscription, 3s. The subscription list will be closed December the 
1st, and delivery on the 10th. Sent post free 2 stamps extra. 




















Price 3d.; by Post, 4d. 


HE CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD for Novem- 


ber contains :—Notices of Choral Festivals, Reviews, and the Musical News of 


the Month, with 
FOUR PAGES OF MUSIC. 
“ O happy he who liveth,” a Part Song of the Sixteenth Century, adapted by E. F. 
Riwsavt, LL.D, 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 
*,* Notice.—On Dzcemser Ist will be published a DOUBLE CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, containing EIGHT PAGES of seasonable Music, &c. Price 6d, 


Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, W., and of all Book and 
Music-sellers. 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 
HE CHOIR and MUSICAL RECORD for December 


contains an interesting article on Christmas Carols, all the Musical News of 
the Month, Reviews, &c., and 
Eight Pages of Music. 
Christmas Anthem: “ Behold I bring you glad tidings "—and two Christmas Carols, 
“In Excelsis Gloria,” and “ Sing we Merry Christmas,” all arranged for four voices, 
with Organ or Pianoforte accompaniments.—Price Sixpence, by Post, Sevenpence. 


Merzier & Co., 35, 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 












































Just published, price 4s., 

Played everywhere and always encored, 
“WAVERLEY,” 
FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, Ww, 


Where may be obtained the above Composer's popular Morceau de Concert, 
** Les Echos de Londres,” price 4s. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“MY ‘HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


(“ Mein Herz ist im Hochland.") 
ComPosED BY 


ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 
Composer of * Thou art so near and yet so far.” 


London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244 ‘Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 
ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

Dediated to Miss Jessie Rihmond; 

Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“AT MORNING’S BREAK” 
(MORGEN FENSTERLN) 
MDLLE: LIEBHART’S Admired Song, sung by the 


Popular Austrian Vocalist is published price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co: 
244, Regent Street, W. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success, 
Compose by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
Price 3s, 
With a Portrait of Mdlle. Adelina Patti 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA” 
‘Is also Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
R. ANDREWS. 
Price 3s, 











TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 


7 popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 


such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 


Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 




















HENRY SMART'S 
“BRIDE OF DUNKERRON: 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA, 
Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, with illustrated 
Title page, 18s. 


The Chorus and Orchestra Parts can be supplied to Societies on moderato terms, 
or lent for the occasion, 


Merzzer & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


HENRY SMART'S 
“BRIDE OF DUNKERRON.” 


The Fall Orchestral Score will be published as soon as a sufficient number of 
Subscriber's names are sent in to the Publishers. 


Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 218. 
Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 








Just Published. Price 4s. 
VARIATIONS ON “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” 
' 4S SUNG BY 
MDLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI. 
CoMPOSED BY 


JULES BENEDICT. 
Pondon: Duncan Davisoy & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W, 








ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSIO 
Characteristically Illustrated. 5. d. 

“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... ww 40 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment os #0 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums oo 8 O 
“ The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. ... 3 0 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... we ee 4 OO 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 
Just published, price 3s., 
THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES 


POLKA MAZURKA, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Comrosepv sy CHARLES FOWLER, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


JE VOUDRAIS ETRE, 
: ROMANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 
HARPE, 
PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 
Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Op. 190, 

London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 
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REVIEWS. 


“C, M. WEBER'S BIOGRAPHIE.” 
(Continued from Page 722.) 


Such was the first performance of Der Freischiitz as described 
by the celebrated composer’s son. The scene must have been an 
exciting one, and, even at this distance of time, possesses great 
interest for every lover of music, as is likely to be proved by the 
rapidity with which Messrs. Chapman and Hall will sell off an 
ition or two of the translation about to be published by them 
of the whole work. f 

To condense, however, a few more particulars :— 


The curtain rattled down but nobody quitted the theatre, which | 


was filled with thunders of rj miwern and thousands of voices call- 
ing for the composer. At length he appeared, leading Mad. 
Seidler and Madlle. Eunicke by the hand. He was greeted with a 
shower of wreaths, shouts of delight, songs and verses ! 

The success was immense and unexampled! Critics, artists, 
dilettanti, and lovers of music generally, were as though intoxicated, 
and on that evening, at least, for the first time, unanimous in the 
praise, delight and ecstacy with which they were filled. The 
audienceseparated noisily and went about loudly announcing thenew 
wonder. esole, but bitter, drop of poison which fell in Weber’s 
cup of joy on this evening was in the form of one of the copies of 
verses which, at the moment of his appearing before the audience, 
were strewn in profusion over the stage and the front of the house. 

After the opera, a small and select company, desirous of doin 
honor to the composer, met in Jagor’s large room festively lighted 
up for the occasion. The artists engaged in the opera; the Beer 
family; Lichtenstein; Hellwig, the stage-manager from Dresden 
(who set out at midnight on his return to that capital, whither he 
was the first to the tidings of the triumph); Herr Pius 
Wolff and his wife ; edict; Rellstab ; Gubitz, and, also, E. T. 


A. Hoffmann were present. All were in high spirits, and animated 
by a feeling of loving admiration for Weber. At supper, Gubitz 


penned a very neat impromptu. 

While he was reading it, E. T. A. Hoffmann had most mysteri- 
ously disappeared under the table from his place between Madame 
Weber and Wilhelm Beer’s beautiful wife. Just as Gubitz finished 
reading, Hoffmann arose, with a demonical look, behind Weber, 
holding an immense laurel wreath, which he placed upon the com- 
poser’s head, and exclaimed, completely spoiling the effect his 
action would otherwise have had: ‘Does not he look splendid as 
Tasso?” A number of ill-timed jokes, too, which he made about 
the opera, acted like a current of cold air upon the festive feelings 
of the company, and, at last, had such an effect upon Madame 
Weber, whose feelings were worked up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, and who had been most deeply affected by the circumstance 
connected with the verses distributed in the theatre, that she burst 
out into tears, and hg eed broke up less happy than when they 
met. In his journal, Weber wrote only the words :— 

“In the evening, as the first opera in the new theatre, Der Freischiitz, 
was received with incredible enthusiasm. Overture and Folk-song demanded 
da capo ; of seventeen numbers, too, fourteen were tumultuously applauded. 
Everything went admirably, however, and every one sang with a will; I was 
called on, and took with me Mad. Seidler and Madlle. Eunicke, for I could 
hot catch the others. A shower of verses and wreathes. Soli Deo gloria !” 

_ On the third morning he began by writing as follows to Fried- 
rich Kind :— 

_ “MY VERY DEAR FRIEND AND JOINT-FATHER,—We may fire away in 
sign of victory. Der Freisehiitz has hit the bull’s eye. It is'to be hoped 
that friend Hellwig, as an eye-witness, has already given you a better account 
of what occurred than I can, the whole of my time being completely occupied. 
I, too, shall very soon be able to tell you everything at full length orally. 
The second performance yesterday went off quite as admirably as the first, and 
the enthusiasm was again great ; for the third, to-morrow, there is not another 
ticket to be had. Nobody remembers having seen an opera meet with such 
# teception, and after Olympia, for which everything was done, it is the most 
complete triumph which could possibly be achieved. You cannot imagine 
what Interest the whole excites, and how admirably all parts were played and 
sung. What would I have given for you to be present. 

Many scenes produced a far greater effect than I thought they would; 
such was the case, for instance, with the exit of the bride’s-maids. The 





on and the folk’s song were demanded da capo, but I would not inter- 
Pt the course of the ttory. The public papers will now, I suppose, fire 


away. I hope to forward yot the first to-day with this letter; the others I 
shall probably bring myself, for I purpose giving my concert on Monday the 
25th, and trust to be back in Dresden on the Ist of July. The bad weather 
will, in all likelihood, prevent your leaving for Teplitz earlier than that, so 
that I shall be able to see you in Dresden and tell you all, for really a thing of 
this kind cannot be described. My head, too, is so full that I cannot write 
anything at all. How grateful I am to you, my dear Kind, for the magnifi- 
cent book ; for what variety have you not afforded me an opportunity, and 
how joyfully did my soul expand at your splendid and deep feeling verses. 
Sincerely moved, I embrace you in my imagination, and will bring you one of 
the beautiful wreathes, the reception of which I owe solely to your Muse; you 
must hang it up with those you have previously won, and which are so numerous. 
Gubitz, Wolf, &c., behave with great cordiality; I am still curious about 
Hoffmann ; people continue to warn me against him, but I always think favor- 
ably of a man as long as I can.” 

Another matter which occupied Weber was the task of seriously 
and publicly referring to the poem, mentioned above, which had 
proved such bitter wormwood in his joy, and so painfully affected 
his wife. The poem ran as follows :— 

Das Hurrah jauchset, die Bichse knallt, 
Willkommen du Freisehtitz im dftenden Wald! 
Wir winden zum Kranze das griinende Reis, 

Und reichen dir freudig den rilhmlichen Preis. 

Du sangest uns Liitzow’s verwegene Jagd 
Da haben wir immer nach dir gefragt. 
Willkommen, Willkommen in unserem Hain, 

Du sollst uns der trefflichste Jager sein! 

So lass dir’s gefullen in unserm Revier, 
Hierbleiben, so rufen, so bitten wir, 

Und wenn es auch keinem Elephanten gilt, 
Du jagst wohl nach anderem, edlerem Wild! 


In this case, as in so many others during the course of Weber's 
life, some well-meaning friend had done him an ill-service. The 
allusion to Spontini’s Olympia and the elephant, in the last verse 
but one, was coarse, and, at the moment that envy at Weber's 
triumph filled Spontini’s breast, could not fail to embitter terribly 
against the successful composer the all-powerful ruler of everything 
connected with music at the theatres of Berlin. The conviction 
that, on account of this circumstance, there was an end to all 
hopes of Weber's leaving Dresden and obtaining an advantageous 
position in Berlin, painfully and deeply affected Caroline, who had 
scarcely recovered from her illness, and by whom more particularly 
such a change was often ardently desired. 

Weber endeavored to break off, as much as ag the point of 
the verbal dart, and acted with tact and skill. The sequel, how- 
ever, will show that he did not succeed in —. the suspicion 
which had arisen in Spontini’s petty heart that he { Veber) himself 
had had something to do with the poem. The following notice 
was published by Weber in the Berlin papers, beginning with the 
Vossische Zeitung :— 

“T cannot deny my heart, which is deeply touched, the pleasure of expres- 
sing the profound gratitude excited in me by the interest which, with really 
over-abundant kindness and consideration, the noble-minded inhabitants of 
Berlin manifested at the performance of my opera: Der Freischiitz. Most 
cordially and joyfully do I pay the tribute due to ‘a performance in all its 
portions so perfect and so finished, and to the genuinely hearty zeal which 
inspired the artists, ladies and gentlemen, as well as the admirable orchestra, 
and the members of the very efficient chorus. Nor must I forget the taste 
with which the piece was mounted by Count von Briihl, or the impression 
prodyced by the scenic arrangements. I ‘shall always be mindful of the fact 
that all this only renders it doubly incumbent on me further to pursue, with 
the purest aims, my course on the road of art. The more, however, I am 
conscious of the purity of my efforts, the more grieved must I be at the only 
drop of bitterness which has fallen into my cup of joy. I should not merit the 
approbation of such a public, did I not know how to pay deep respect where 
deep respect is due, A joke, that can hardly be as much as the prick of a 
needle to a celebratéd man, must, thus, when spoken for me, wound more 
deeply than the stab of a dagger. And really in the comparison with the 
elephant, my poor owls and other harmless creatures might get very much the 
worst of it. Cart Maria von WEBER. 

“ Berlin, 19th June, 1821. ‘ 


The next performances of Der Freischiitz proved that the im- 
mense success was no fictitious one ; that the interest, so loudly 
manifested for this genuinely German work, gushed from the heart 
of the public and of the people ; and that, by its means, a decisive 
victory had been achieved for German art, a victory of which the 
consequences were incalculable. Even Weber's own position in 
the world was changed by it. He had entered on the via sacra 
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leading to the Capitol of Fame; from being the champion of a 

rty, he had become indisputably its best general, victorious and 

opeful. In June, 1821, he was tothe lovers of German opera what 
Bliicher was in 1815 to the hosts of German warriors. 

In the subsequent six months, Der Freischiltz was —— 
in Berlin, to crammed houses, seventeen times more, and brought 
in 13,556 thalers. At the end of 1822, it reached its fiftieth 
representation, with 37,018 thalers gross receipts. At the 200th 
performance, on the 26th Dec., 1840, in Berlin, it had brought in 
94,000 thalers. Such figures speak for themselves. 

Old Zelter writes thus to Goethe :— 

“ * * * A new opera: Der Freischitz, by Carl Maria von Weber, is 
creating a tremendous stir. A young simpleton of a huntsman (the hero of 
the piece) allows himself to be seduced by dabblers in the black art, as great 
simpletons as himself, into casting, by means of some magic midnight cookery, 
so called charmed bullets, and obtaining, because he isthe best shot, his own 
future wife, already betrothed to him, and whom he at last, thanks to a bullet 
of the kind named—shoots ?—not a bit of it! He does not hit even her. The 
girl falls from the mere report, and without more ado consents to be married. 
Whether the marksman is more successful in this than in other matters is not 
stated. The music meets with great favor, and is really so good, that the 
public do not find the great quantity of charcoal fumes and gunpowder smoke 
unbearable. For all the trumpeting, I have remarked but little real passion. 
The women and children are madly full of it. The devil black; youth white ; 
the theatre animated ; the orchestra going—but that the composer is no disciple 
of Spinoza you may infer from the fact of his having created so colossal a 
nothing from the Nthilo Y have mentioned, etc.” 


Tieck, for instance, said that Der Freischiitz was ‘‘ the most un- 
musical hubbub ever let loose upon any stage.” 

For the present we must suspend further notice of this interesting 
work, which in its English dress will, we fancy, be eagerly read to 
the great delectation of all lovers of music, and the especial satis- 
faction of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, whose English translation 
is so eagerly expected. 


—0-— 


OLD, NEW, AND NO MUSIC. 
CHAPTER I. 

(Continued from page 724.) 
There was no want of persons eager to follow up or partake in the 
work of musical destruction, consciously or unconsciously began by 
Schumann—to throw form to the winds, to instal discord on the throne 
of harmony, to be mystical in defence of “inner meaning,” and that 
«concealed melody,” which speaks to none save the initiated. One of 
these persons merits a separate mention. Though Richard Wagner be 
living, this mention may be made without indelicacy, since never did 
man court notoriety for himself and his system more importunately— 
more audaciously, it might be added—than he has done, in word and 
indeed. That he was endowed by nature with a certain wild talent 
and ambition, dangerously approaching genius, his most systematic 
detractors cannot deny. ‘That he fell on life in the midst of a period 
of upheaving and confusion—analogous to that which produced what 
Goethe called “the literature of despair” in modern France—is no 
less evident. After a few constrained attempts at conformity with the 
fashions of the day—his opera of Rienzi showing unmistakable traces 
of the influence of Meyerbeer—it seems to have become clear to Herr 
Wagner, that, as an orderly citizen in the world of art, he could only 
hold a second-rate and imitative place; whereas noise and stir, power 
to injure, and, haply, power to gain, were to be got out of open rebel- 
lion. Accordingly, he snatched up the besom of destruction, and 
began to “ thrash about” with it (to borrow an ‘American phrase), so 
violently, that the soberest people could not avoid turning their heads 
to inquire into the cause of the hubbub. He turned one real quality, 
ssessed by him beyond most of his comrades, to account, with excel- 
ent adroitness. Think what we may of his music, as poor in contriv- 
ance, meagre in melody, stale, inflated, tedious, reminding the ear (as 
was well said by a wit) of a concert of “ broken crockery” rather than 
of “harp, and pipe, and symphony,” there is no denying to Herr 
Wagner the possession of poetical power, not common to the writers of 
opera-books. In appreciation of what is lyrical and picturesque in 
national legend, he is excellent. He has the divining-rod, let him 
have misused it ever so flagrantly, as his later opera-books unfortu- 
nately prove. His first trial of it may be said to have been made in 
the Flying Dutchman, the opera by him which followed Rienzi, and 
which he brought (words and music) to Paris some yearsago. The 
Parisian powers recognised the bold originality of the play, but would 
have nothing to do with the bold atrocity of the music. And so, the 
book of the Flying Dutchman was bought for the Grand Opera, to be 
reset by M. Dietsch, then a chorus-master, of whom hopes were 





entertained as a composer, The adventure had no success; tho 

Flying Dutchman and M. Dietsch went to the bottom ; but in Germany 

with Her Wagner's original music, the opera still floats; and one 

— = it, the Spinning Song of the heroine, with chorus, is 
utiful, 

It was by his Tannhaiser, however, that Herr Wagner may be said 
to have crossed the barricades, so far as the music of Germany is con- 
cerned, and to have entered its opera world as a conqueror, he 
story, though virtually the old legend of the conflict of Spirits versus 
Sense, Christianity against Paganism, of Roland breaking loose from 
the enchantments of Armida, and though marred by a tremendously 
tedious monologue in the last act (a narration of a penitent’s journey 
to Rome, including all that the Pope preached to the penitent), has 
vigour, pathos, and a certain chivalric elegance, as put into words by 
Herr Wagner. The legend, with its scenery, and the partisanship, for 
better for worse, attracted to its author, not merely saved the unlovely 
music, but, by its enchantment, intoxicated a large section of a great 
people, to rate the opera, as Herr Wagner rates it. 

Flushed with the success of Tannhaiiser, out strode Herr Wagner, 
resolute to demolish all stage music previously existing, and he put 
forth a self-glorification, in the form of an essay, which is quite amaz- 
ing. His book, Oper und Drama, in its tone of shallow disparagement 

f the great men of the past, even exceeded the talk of Urabbe’s 
earned Boy, when he laid down the law as under :— 
“T, myself, began 

To feel disturb‘d, and to my Bible ran, 

I now am wiser—yet agree in this, 

The book has things that are not much amiss ; 

It is a fine old work, and I protest 

I hate to hear it treated as a jest.” 


Yet Herr Wagner's insolent book, and the music, in which he illus- 
trated his theory by his practise, for a time, cowed honest Germany ; 
imposed on timid Germany ; and encouraged ignorant Germany, The 
opera by him which followed Tannhauser, his Lohengrin, produced some 
fifteen years ago, was thought by many—is thought by a few—to have 
set him still more firmly in his seat as a discoverer, But such hold as 
Herr Wagner’s two operas have got in Germany, is largly to be ascribed 
to Dr. Liszt; the most brilliantly gifted, the most universally accom- 
plished, the most nobly endowed, of pianists, ‘all and sundry;” a man 
who must have made his way into any world of action, or of art, if even 
he had not been gifted with a memory which nothing can shake, with 
a technical power such as no rival can approach; a man, withal, whose 
compositions prove him to be poor, not in determination, not in science, 
but in idea. The excuse for poverty in musical imagination lay ready 
at hand, in Herr Wagner’s pretensions. Of this, Dr. Liszt, as the 
advocate of a persecuted musician, availed himself, and accordingly for 
a time Germany was flooded with tales of the Hes es J of Herr 
Wagner as the continuer—what do I say ?—as the extinguisher of 
Beethoven ; as the prophet (not to give him the higher title which our 
neighbours rather recklessly fling about) of music in Germany, 

Let us hope that the mischief done by the movement hastily outlined, 
will, fifty years hence, seem like a fever dream past and gone. Yet 
the extent to which taste and reverence have been demoralised in a 
country once so rich-and great, is to be seen in the career of the genera- 
tion of young artists of promise, whether creative or executive, who 
have been seduced by the false doctrines so easy to preach and to re- 
commend, and so specious in the noise they make, The one or two 
who are not incurably spoiled ( judging them by their writings) are so 
seriously warped, that as adults who have cut some figure in the 
revolution, they must needs go to school under the old teachers of form 
and order, if they would really prosper. However, since the production 
of Lohengrin, some of the warmest disciples of Herr Wagner have 
slunk out of his church, others have openly recanted, and those who 
remain have no coherent fellowship in any fixed principle of art or 
action, save in ridiculous mutual praise. A wondrous proof of this was 
given, a few weeks ago, at Carlsruhe, where a Festival, avowedly to 
produce music of the Future and no other Music, was held. : 

A stranger meeting cannot be imagined. In the first place, the dis- 
order of all the preliminary proceedings was as great as if the scene 
had been a midland county in England, and the committee one con- 
vened to do honor to an immortal poet. Preliminary advertisement 
there was none; by the aid of a heavy correspondence, an inquisitive 
Londoner could just worm out the date at which the apostles of the 
future were to strike terror into all and sundry believers in the past— 
but nothing more. When he arrived close to the scene of action, dis- 
covery became yet more difficult, At Baden-Baden, a town in daily 
and near communication (both courtly and popular) with Carlsruhe, 
no one could tell him anything, save that the game of.Sixes and Sevens 
was in active rehearsal: every one having quarrelled with every one 
else. The tree at the end of the Lichtenthal Alley (every one knows 
that post for play and concert bills, which used to proclaim to: the 





Baden idlers what were to be the entertainments of the day in both 
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towns) was mysteriously dumb. When the day arrived, a visit to this 
strangely mute and undemonstrative festival, reminded one whimsically 
ofa lost adventure from the life of the Sleeping Beauty, supposing that 
charming and charmed princess to have slumbered in the palace which 
forms the centre of that fan-shaped town—the rivet, so to say, from 
which all its streets radiate. 

Carlsruhe is habitually empty: a place in which a strange carriage 
amounts to an event : where the very soldiers strutting down the street 
seem to be the identical soldiers we recollect to have strutted there a 
quarter of a century ago. Solemn civil deliberation and bad cookery 
are the rule of the inns; in the shops it seems a point of honour not to 
get beyond last year’s nevelties. But on those bright days of this 
autumn, when the united musicians of the Future caine together to 
shame Germany, Carlsruhe looked even more penitentially dejected, 
and geuteelly faded, than usual. There were few expecting strangers 
in the street. there was no bu>tling of arrival, there were no pretty 
women in fresh toilettes, there was no smartening up, no display, 
beyond the demonstrative appearance of a few resident elderly gentle- 
men in white cravats (at seven in the morning), button-holegribbons, 
and spectacles, charging the staircases of the hotels—and a pretty 
liberal assortment of youths, got up in a close imitation of Dr, Liszt’s 
shoulders and Dr. Liszt’s walk. 

But the Music of the Future, when, at last, it was reached—what of 
that ? The lowest expectations could not have been disappointed by the 
Music of the Future, which was presented. It consisted chiefly of 
instrumental works ; it being not the least promising symptom of this 
new German school, that the voice is to be gradually elbowed out of 
the orchestra. Uhland’s noble ballad of the Singer’s Curse, the Lament 
of Tasso, what not, were all to be expressed by the full band, or the 
nimble fingers of the pianist—and there was one young pianist there, 
Fratilein Topp, whose nimbleness of finger, command of the instrument, 
and memory, shown in the execution of music ofa most cruel, harassing, 
and dismal ugliness were marvellous, Throughout all this portentous 
music, the ear listened in vain’ for a solitary trait of melody natural or 
unnatural, for a single new or masterly orchestral combination—for 
anything bearing the remotest resemblance to sound of hope or promise. 
Almost the only outbreak of common sense and intelligible composition 
which relieved two long morning, and as many evening performances, 
was the final movement of a psalm by the Arch-Iconoclast, Dr. Liszt— 
a fugue as sober, sensible, tuneable, and well conducted, as though the 
most pedantic of the dowagers whom these great spirits got together to 
— and to drive into the outer darkness of oblivion, had penned 
t 


The execution of this dreadful music was in a large measure worthy 
of the compositions. ‘The Carlsruhe orchestra, which is a very good 
one, and well conducted (as a performance of Glitck’s Armida had given 
the writer occasion to know), had been largely reinforced by strangers, 
and the force thus made up did not work harmoniously. Then the 
labour to bring together something shapely out of chaotic rubbish was 
found so exhausting, that (no wonder !) the players became dispirited 
and mutinous. A duet from a manuscript opera, some three-quarters 
of an hour long, in which Diana has to sing some four pages of tran- 
scendental text, brought matters to a crisis. After rehearsing this for 
upwards of a couple of hours, the band fairy threw down their instru- 
ments. They, being mortals of the Present, could bear no more Music 
of the Future that day, and accordingly the duet was given up, and 
the concert postponed. 

But one yet more depressing feature of this German Festival remains 
to be mentioned—the vainglory of the audience. The audience as- 
sembled in a beautifnl theatre at Carlsruhe (a place of amusement, the 

. scale, proportions, and'convenience of which claim admiration) was as 
vehement in its raptures throughout the terrible events of every evening, 
as if a new Bach, or Handel, or Beethoven, had been revealed in every 
composition. The climax was reached in the applause with which the 
enthusiasts overwhelmed Her Reményi, who committed murder on 
Herr Joachim’s Hungarian violin concerto. This gentleman’s display 
was from first to last terribly out of tune, and in it not one passage was 
really rendered, though all were dashed off with the jerks, and gestures, 
and bowings of the body, and flinging back of the hair, which made 
gvod people thirty years ago in the caricatures of Paganini in our 
Christmas pantomines. Yet Paganini, or Ernst, when both were in 
their prime, or Herr Joachim the admirable (happily still playing his 
best), or Mademoiselle Lind, or Mademoiselle Patti, or any real and 
popular marvel in any branch of art, could not have been greeted with 
More numerous and frenetic recals and plaudits than’ this performer. 
Well might an English guest inquire if he were in the music-land of 

ermany, when his senses were outraged by enthusiasm so preposterous ; 
but if he shaped his inquiry into speech or comment, he was answered 
by the polite piece of information that an Englishman could know no- 
thing of the matter, could not fathom the deep feeling of the inner life 
of this splendid regeneration of German music, illustrated in perfect 
tune and execution, by so transcendant an artist ! 





MACFARREN’S “ HELVELLYN.” 


From the Reader. 

Ix music, as in politics, there is much talk just now of the “ principle 
of nationalities.” The advocacy of the claims of “native talent ” is 
generally coupled with the assertion of a theory which traces diversities 
of musical style mainly to differences of race, lan , and national 
temperament. The advocates of this doctrine ought to welcome any 
new work from the pen of Mr. Macfarren. Whatever else he is, or is 
not, he is at least thoroughly English; and he has never been more 
entirely so than in Helvellyn, which the Opera Company have just pro- 
duced on the Covent Garden stage. If he is not the first of our native 
composers, he is the undisputed head of the national school, if such a 
thing exists, He isthe only musician who has set himself to make 
melody of the old English type the basis of dramatic writing on the 
scale of the modern grand opera. His four principal works—King 
Charles the Second, Robin Hood, She Stoops to Conquer, and Helvellyn, are 
the fruits of this experiment. ‘They stand alone in their combiuation 
of modern structural form, with tune of the ancient popular type, and, 
on that account, if.on no other, are certain of a place in the history of 
English musical art. Every opera that Mr. Macfarren produces has 
thus a special interest. He has evidently subordinated the bent of his 
individual fancy to a theory of musical style, and this theory is tested 
in his works. And it has never, perhaps, been tested more fairly than 
in Helvellyn. 'Thé subject of Robin Hood, for instance, a dramatized 
popular legend, lent itself more readily on that account to Mr. Mac- 
farren’s mode of treatment; but the stock of purely national subjects 
is limited, and it remained to be seen whether the application of the 
same means and method to a plot of a more ordinary kind could pro- 
duce a work of sustained interest. As to how this doubt has been 
answered by Jielvellyn there is, of course, much difference of opinion. 
The result, to state it briefly, appears to us to be this: that Mr. Mac- 
farren has again proved his ability to write a delightful opera—for an 
opera so full of charining music must be called delightful—but has not 
proved that his method is a sound one, or that the principle on which 
it rests is defensible. Mr. Macfarren’s vein of melody appears to be 
really in sympathy with that of the old popular music of our country. 
But it is not at all clear that the moments when most he evidently tries 
to be English are kis moments of happiest invention; while, on the 
other hand, it is easy to see that his musical effects are richest and best 
where he works with a free hand, using resources utterly unknown to 
his predecessors in the so-called national school—resources not created 
for or by the musicians of this or of that country, but gradually devel- 
oped by the inventive instincts of hundreds of different minds owning 
no common nationality of origin. We feel, in short, that Mr. Mac- 
farren’s music is beautiful because it is an artistic combination of essen- 
tial musical elements, and not because it has the accident of nationality 
and strong local colour. It is hard to exaggerate the preciousness of 
indigenous popular melody as a well-spring of pure music, but it is easy 
to set too great store by “local colour.” Avy musician moderately well 
acquainted with the resources of an orchestra can give his ideas of the 
“colour” conventionally demanded by the scene. Oboes and a ground 
bass for Scotch mountains, castanets and tempo di bolero for the Spanish 
venta, cymbals and reeds for the Eastern pageant—a few stock devices, 
judiciously applied, can easily be made to give the required air of su- 
perficial vraisemblance to almost any stage picture. But to measure the 
essential truth or beauty of dramatic music by the degree of ingenuity 
with which these tricks are used, is to reduce the art of the composer 
to the level of the stage-carpenter’s craft. ; 

Thus much is said by way of caution, lest a hearty appreciation of 
Mr. Macfarren’s music should seem.to imply acquiescence in the de- 
mand so eagerly made in some quarters for the production of distinc- 
tively English music as a justification for the existence of an “ English 
Opera.” Such music as Helvellyn would be welcome on any stage and 
in any language, though it is most appropriate and most pleasant, no 
doubt, when the words are given in the vernacular torgue by English- 
speaking astists. It has yet to be shown that the phrase “ English 
Opera” can reasonably bear any other meaning than this. ; 

As to the plot and the music of Helvellyn it is needless to go into 
detail, as the production of two popular operas within the space of two 
or three years has made Mr. Macfarren’s style familiar to all who take 
any interest in the subject. Of the story it will be sufficient to note 
that it differs in character from the subjects which the composer has 
formerly handled by being a simple pastoral love-tale, the incidents of 
which are intertwined with a series of idyllic scenes of rustic life. ‘The 
centre of the action is a homestead on the shores of Ulleswater, and the 


‘| story turns mainly upon the circumstance of two women falling in love * 


with the same man, the ultimate happiness of the unsuccessful fair one 
being brought about by divers incidents, in which a certain reprobate 
relative of one Of the ladies plays a conspicuous part. The play 
(adapted from a German source by Mr. Oxenford) is well constructed 
and well written. It betrays, it is true, marks of occasional careless- 
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ness, but the gcod sense and spirit of the dialogue, and the pleasant 
ease of the versification, make a happy contrast to the dreary nonsense 
upon which English composers are so often condemned to waste their 
talents. The conspicuous feature in the music is the prevalence of 
concerted pieces, A scene of a “‘ Harvest home,” with its procession, 
song, and dance—its supper, chorus, and general jollification—is made 
the subject of a delightful series of pieces, all breathing the very spirit 
of open-air gladsomeness and simple merriment, Another scene of the 
sort that Mr. Macfarren likes so much is the Sunday morning in a 
country churchyard. Calm, bright, and solemn, the music is here; 
and a duet for the two heroines—for they are personages of about equal 
importance—which comes in between the verses of the villagers’ hymn, 
might be matched for sweetness with the loveliest songs of its class. 
To hear this little piece warbled by two such consummate singers as 
Madame Parepa pl Madame Sherrington would alone repay a visit to 
Covent Garden. There are three fully-developed finales, and it is hard 
to say which is the best. Thoroughness is always one of the charac- 
teristics of Mr. Macfarren’s work, and it is evidenced here in the 
profusion with which he illustrates the action of the piece with con- 
certed writing, and in the care with which every bar is instrumented. 
Blusic more genuinely and honestly made is not to be found. That 
the composer, indeed, is a melodist, in the sense of possessing in a 
special degree the rare and precious instinct which lies at the root of 
musical inspiration, cannot be averred, but every line of his writing 
bears evidence of the refined culture which knows how to turn to the 
best account the suggestions of a tuneful fancy. 

A word must be said of the execution of the piece. It is, perhaps, 
Fuperfluous to say that the singing of Madame Parepa and Madame 
Sherrington is throughout charming ; and of Mr. Haigh, who acts the 
lover, we can only utter the regret, with the expression of which he 
must be already too familiar, that his power as a singer and his style 
as an actor are not commensurate with the exquisite quality of his 
voice. Since Signor Mario was in his prime there has not probably 
been heard upon the Covent Garden stage a tenor voice more irre- 
proachably beautiful. But something more than a voice is wanted to 
make a great singer. A new baritone, Mr. Albert Lawrence, who takes 
the part of the villain of the piece, must be noticed as having proved 
himself a real acquisition to the company. He has a voice of full tone 
and fair quality, though a little hard in its lower notes, and has shown 
that he can both sing well and act with sufficient spirit. ‘The name of 
Mr. H. Corri, who personates satisfactorily an ancient rustic, completes 
the list of characters, The chorus deserves high praise, not only on 
account of its irreproachable singing, but for the intelligence shown by 
its component units in going through the various manceuvres which 
throw so much life into the action of the piece. It is only indirectly 
that the merit of stage scenery comes within the scope of a musical 
notice, but it would be unfair not to add that the exquisite pictorial 
scenes elaborated by the taste and skill of Mr. W. Grieve and his 
brother really contribute very much to the beauty of the ensemble. 
Helvellyn, and Ulleswater at its feet-—the mountain now reddened in 
the glow of sunset, and now shrouded in dense thunderclouds, overly- 
inga stormy dash of lurid sky—are made the subject for pictures which 
are high art in the true sense of the term. R. B. 


——9————— 


CoLtoanz.—The second of the Giirzenich Concerts, under the direc- 
tion, as usual, of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, on the 8th inst., commenced 
with a masterly performance of a work, new to the public of this city— 
namely, Herr W. Taubert’s “ Tausend und Eine Nacht Overture. In 
remembrance of the day of Mendelssohn's lamented death (November 
4th, 1847), two of the principal pieces in the programme were his—to 
wit, the finale from Geibel’s Lorelei, and the complete music to Shakes- 
peare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, Madlle. Henriette Rohn, from the 
Operahouse at Mannheim, singing the music of Lorelei very finely. 
She was rewarded by most emphatic applause and a recall. Between 
Herr Taubert’s Overture and the Lorelei finale, Herr Isidor Seiss 
executed very creditably C. M. von Weber's Pianoforte Concertstiick 
in F minor. Another gentleman had no reason te complain of any 
coldness on the part of the audience. He played the solo portion of a 
Concertstiick for Violin and Orchestra, by Herr Ferdinand Hiller. The 
gentleman’s name, it may be as well to mention, is Herr Alexander 
Schmit. The second part of the concert consisted exclusively of 
Mendelssohn's music (with G. von Vincke’s connecting poem) te A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.—The series of Soirées for Chamber Music 
has recommenced in the large room of the Hétel Disch. At the first 
soirée, on the 15th inst., the principal attractions were Schumann’s 
Violin Quartets, Op. 41, No. 2, F major; Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 95, 
F minor, for the same instrument, performed by Herren von Konigs- 
low, Derckum, Japla, and Schmit; and Beethoven’s Grand Trio in E 
flat (Op. 70, No. 2), executed by Mad. Clara Schumann, Herren 
— _— and Schmit. The concert was most numerously at- 
tended. 


L. 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The programme of the fourth of Mr. Hallé’s Grand Concerts 
was as follows :— 

Overture, Der Freischiita—Weber; Aria, “Qui sdegno” (Jl Flauto 
Magico)—Mozart ; Aria, “De Caritea”—Mercadante ; Scotch Symphony, 
in A minor—Mendelssohr.; Overture, Anacreon—Cherubini; ‘ Dunque io 
son” (Jt Barbiere)—Rossini; Grand Sonata pianoforte, in E flat, Op. 29, 
No. 38—Beethoven; Aria, ‘Sulla poppa”—Ricci; Aria, “Il segreto” 
Lucrezia Borgia—Donizetti ; Overture, Jocko—Lindpaintner. 

With the Scotch symphony, and a pianoforte sonata of Beet- 
hoven as leading attractions, this concert could not but be delight- 
ful, and musicians and amateurs were more than willing to 
exchange novelty for music which can never be heard too often. 
The Scotch symphony tells us how deep was the impression on the 
sensitive mind of Mendelssohn of the physical beauties and glorious 
associations of North Briton. The lofty mountains and wondrous 
landscapes, the heroic deeds of old patriots, and the ardent zeal of 
true-hearted peasants, have all assisted to develop this great work, 
and not a little is it embellished by the winsome strains of Cale- 
donian melody, for Mendelssohn recognized in Scotch music an 
originality and character which justified-him in imitating it in the 
symphony. ; 

It was played in masterly style from the opening of the andante 
to the closing strains of that ‘‘ marcia religiosa,” the motif of which 
is the leading subject of one of the composers best motetts. Even 
a greater popular success was the sonata. Mr. Hallé could not 
have selected one better calculated to manifest the genius of the 
composer; deep sorrow and plaintive tenderness contrast with 
lighter fancies and happier thoughts, and at last in the Presto 
the joy is overbounding, and we are carried away by the irresis- 
tible charms of mirthful happiness. Mr. Hallé played the sonata 
from memory, and never achieved a more genuine success. He 
was warmly applauded at the end of each movement, and recalled 
at the conclusion. Mdlle. Grossi and Signor Bossi were the 
vocalists. The lady sang Mercadante’s well-known air with 
brilliant effect, and not less good. taste; she was of course com- 
pelled to repeat Donizetti’s brindisi (what a reflection it would be 
if an artist was not compelled to repeat ‘II segreto”), and of 
course “repeated it with increased effect.” Signor Bossi wished 
to show his familiarity with op ite styles of music, but he was 
much more at home in ‘Sul poppa del suo brik,” than in the 
stately halls of Sarastro. The duet from Jl Barliere, capitally 
sung by both, was encored. Lindpaintner’s overture is not ambi- 
tious, but very clever; the others are old friends—that to Jer 
Freischiitz was magnificently played. The conductor declined a 
very general demand for its repetition. Had he yielded, it could 
scarcely have been “ repeated with increased effect.” 


—— 3s 
THEATRICALS AT MELBOURNE. 
(Erom a Correspondent). 


The opening of what may be called the New Haymarket Theatre 
was celebrated on Saturday evening by. perhaps the largést attendance 
of spectators ever seen within the building. ‘The popular drama of 
The Child of the Regiment was the opening piece, and the attraction 
the reappearance of Lady Don in the character of Josephine. Every- 
one is familiar with the opera of The Daughter of the Regiment, and the 
story of opera and drama are almost the same; and all who have seen 
anything of military life in France will admit the reality of the 
vivandiere. ‘Ihe reappearance of Lady Don excited an enthusiasm of 
applause that testified to her popularity. In musical expression 
there was, perhaps, some falling off, though the old favorites, ‘ The 
song of the drum,” ‘“ Ask me not why,” and “Search through the 
wide world,” were sung with the feeling and spirit which have made 
Lady Don so popular as a ballad singer. Lady Don received able 
support from Mr. Henry Edwards in the character of Sergeant 
Annibal, and was fairly backed by the remainder of the cast. Lady 
Don received a most enthusiastic call at the end. The concluding 
piece was the farce of Nan the Good for Nothing, in which Lady Don 
as Nan kept the audience in a roar, singing “‘ My Johnny was a shoc- 
maker,” and receiving the triumph of an unanimous encore. Mr. 
Hoskins was an excellent Tom Dibbles, The orchestra gave satisface 
tory taste of their quality and composition by their execution of the 
overture to Donizetti’s opera, a selection from Zrnani, and other 





pieces. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


In the second part selected for, or selected by, the new tenor, Mr. 
Charles Adams, he has not merely justified the good impression 
created by the first, but proved himself entitled to still further con- 
sideration. True, to give the music of Elvino precisely as Bellini 
wrote it has lain within the means of few singers since Rubini; and 
further, besides transposing the last movement of the great air of the 
third act, in accordance with the convenient custom of a quarter of a 
century, the new tenor takes liberties, both with it and the open- 
ing slow movement, altogether unprecedented; and with whatever 
degree of lenity other curtailments may be viewed by the tolerant 
among amateurs, it is impossible to approve of the omission of that part 
which in the “ cabaletta” forms the climax. But pass this objection, 
and the fervor which Mr. Adams throws into his general delivery of 
the air cannot fail to make a legitimate impression. This fervor, 
indeed, accompanied by a manly earnestness, enfinently prepossessing, 
distinguishes his entire impersonation of Amina’s jealous lover, one of 
the most thoroughly acceptable, both in a musical and a dramatic 
sense, we can remember on the English boards. Mdlle. Linas 
Martorelle, an English lady born of Spanish parents, is not unknown 
to the frequenters of our London concert-rooms, Her appearance is 
remarkably in her favor—well suited, indeed, to the romantic charac- 
ter of the sonnambulatory village maid ; but her voice being a mezzo 
soprano (of no great power, though of agreeable quality), she is com- 
pelled in the majority of instances to accomodate her natural resources 
at the expense of Bellini’s music, whiclt she transposes ad libitum. 
Her performance, however, is always intelligent, and in some parts 
highly attractive, more especially in places where genuine feeling, 
rather than brilliant display, is called for—as, for instance, the pathetic 
address to the faded flowers (“Ah non credea wirarti”), which is 
uttered with such a pretty sentiment and in such a weil-sustained under- 
tone that transposition and all the rest areforgotten. If Mdlle. Martorelle 
—bearing in mind that a single phrase perfectly delivered is worth a 
stage covered with bouquets—devotes herself seriously to the study of 
her art, there can be little doubt she will one day make a figure ; but 
if she attaches any importance to the extraordinary exhibition of 
“enthusiasm ” that attended all her efforts on the night of her début, 
leas hope is warranted. ‘Che small part of Lisa is creditably supported 
by Miss Florella Illingworth, who has a soprano voice which in time 
is likely to render her good service. At present the air in the first 
scene a little puzzles her mechanical ingenuity ; but all that follows is 
lifelike and genuine. The Count Rodolpho of Mr. Weiss has long 
been favorably known; Mrs. Aynsley Cook’s Theresa is one of the 
very best extant ; while Mr. Aynsley Cook is all that could be wished 
as the rustic swain, Alessio. Mr. C. Lyall is too sterling an artist to 
cast for so insignificant a part as the Notary. The version of La 
Sonnambula now performing is the one with English words set to 
Bellini’s recitatives, used, if we are not mistaken, for the first time, and 
on the whole preferable to that in which Mea!ibran, and after Malibran 
Mrs, Wood, and after Mrs, Wood so many others of more or less repute, 
have appeared, at various periods, since 1835, 

Another débutant has also appeared, but under circumstances by no 
means propitious. The second and third acts of Masaniello, after the 
entire Sonnambula, would in any case be de trop; and all that can 
be said Just now of the new tenor, Mr. W. Coates, is that he has a 
good voice the full command of which he cannot be expected to 
exhibit until he has got rid of the nervousness which at present half 
paralyzes his efforts. 

On the other nights Helvellyn has been given, Madame Parepa, 
recovered from her indisposition, again resuming the part of Mabel, 
which in the interim had been kindly undertaken by Madame Weiss. 
The music of this opera loses nothing on closer acquaintance. On 
Saturday (to night) we are promised itr. J. L. Hatton’s new opera, 
how re-christened, Rose, or Love's Ransom, which, if not a more 
original is perhaps a more attractive name than Zhe Deserter. 


———, 


NEW ROYALTY THEATRE. 


(From an occasional Contributor.) 

The Sonne just beginning to blossom in murky Soho, bids fair to 
enjoy a lease of life equal in length to that of its venerable predecessor 
zion, Mr. F. C. Burnaud’s new extravaganza, brought out on Mon- 
day 21st, will, in a general sense, bear comparison as a literary produc- 
tion with his former efforts. The author, as usual, does not appear to 
have trusted entirely to a play upon words for his effects, but has, on 
the contrary, sustained his reputation, much more creditably, by smart- 
ness of ideas, Burlesque now-a-days has its somewhat slavish conven- 
tionalities, and these Mr. Burnaud has perforce respected, to the intense 
satisfaction of the ‘public, who never tire of popular melodies, very 
ridiculous words thereto allied, and last, but not least, very energetic 


theatrical representation is an occasional treat, naturally see everything 
couleur de rose, but with habitués or frequent visitors to theatres the case 
is different. In the estimation of the latter class, Mr. Burnaud’s bur- 
lesque might appear to lose vigour towards its conclusion. It must, 
however, be candidly admitted that as with bodily,«o it is with 
mental stimulants: both lose their effect unless administered more 
frequently, or with increased strength. Listening to puns and the 
neatest rhyming jokes, is a very exciting proceeding for a time, but, 
unless some extraordinary force is held in reserve, the reaction is apt 
to be felt very severely, and much too soon for the interests of the 
author and the piece. 

Mr. Burnand has taken the groundwork of Snowdrop: or, the Seven 
Mannikins and the Magic Mirror, from a German fairy tale by the bro- 
thers Grimm. The plot is of the slightest conceivable kind, being the 
merest framework whereon to hang the sparkling parodies and facetious 
notions abounding throughout the extravaganza. ‘I'he audience is kept 
in a pleasing state of anticipation concerning the beauty of Snowdrop 
(Miss Nelly Burton), - ¥ of King Bonbon (Mr. W. H. Stephens), 
by a former marriage. His present queen, Maliciosa Narcissa, (Miss 
Fanny Clifford), has a complacent belief in her own personal attrac- 
tions; and with extreme rashness consults, in open court, an unplea- 
santly outspoken mirror, which article of furniture affirms that Snow- 
drop is more beautiful than her mother-in-law. ‘The adverse decision 
is confirmed by Prince Candid (Miss Lydia Maitland), who with his 
valet Perky (Miss Harriet Pelham), wanders to the bon court, and 
falls in love with the Princess. Narcissa engages Frizzle, (Mr. Joseph 
Robins), a disaffected perruquier, Count Tootlerde Whippapup, Grand 
Huntsman, (Mr. F. Hughes), and divers ruffians, to murder the gentle 
Snowdrop. Frizzle is disgusted with life in consequence of being jilted 
by Flipperta (Miss Pelham), the Queen’s lady’s-maid, who prefers the 
impertinent Perky. In the “ lonely glen among the snow-mountains,” 
the hearts of the whole murderous party fail tents and Snowdrop is 
spared. The King of the Elves (Mise Rosina Wright), protects her, 
and the Mannikins build her a cottages into which the revengeful 
Queen penetrates, accompanied by a sewing-machine, at which Snow- 
drop sets to work but pricks her finger. The Mannikin monarch 
returns, defeats the Queen, and sends Snowdrop to sleep. Buslesque 
has, very properly, its convenient “intervals,” and, after ten years, 
King Bonbon, Prince Candid, Perky, and Sugar-stick-in-waiting, (Miss 
Kelly), hew their way through the enchanted wood to the castle where 
Snowdrop slumbers. That young lady and attendants are discovered 
ticketed and arranged a Ja Madame Tussaud's figures. Frizzle takes 
snuff in the style of the aged Cobbet, in Baker Street; the King of the 
Elves officiates as showman; Snowdrop, is awakened by a kiss from 
Prince Candid, and time is left for the usual appeal to the audience, 
the usual jubilant chorus, and the invariable coloured fire. The ama- 
teur element, once so prominent amongst the ladies of the New Royalty 
troupe, has completely disappeared ; and the acting throughout is suffi- 
ciently spirited to please the most ardent a of burlesque. 
Miss Nelly Burton was simple and unaffected as her name implies ; 
while Miss Lydia Maitland played the invincible Candid with the non- 
chalance befitting that young gentleman. Mr. W. H. Stephens, who is 
a valuable actor in burlesque, as in every other style, made a capital 
King Bonbon. The Misses Pelham acted, sang, and danced with great 
energy, and the eldcr sister must be specially commended for her in- 
telligent performance of + o-—~ iss Clifford looked and played 
the Queen perfectly, and Mr. Joseph Robins, as the blighted _hair- 
dresser, was uncommonly quaint in his sketch of the waxwork figure. 
Mr. Hughes and Miss Kelly gave the needful effect to their respective 
characters. Miss Rosina Wright enjoyed an opportunity of appearing 
as actress and pantomimist in addition to fulfilling her usual mission as 
danseuse, and may be congratulated on her triple success. ‘I'he ballet 
was, as before, under her especial control, and the scenery by Mr. Cuth- 
bert. The exquisite taste and quality of the dresses have been seldom 
equalled, and never excelled, either here or at any other recognised 
home of that effervescent kind of dramatic composition known as bur- 
lesque. Anyone witnessing this extravaganza might not unreasonably 
imagine himself under the influence of some gorgeous vision, and in 
full view of Louis le Grand divinities, the most captivating Watteau 
shepherdesses, and various incarnations of the choicest Dresden chiva 
beauties the world has ever seen. ‘Lhe effect of these magnificent 
costumes during the incidental ballet in the “ Palace Gardens,” is a 
thing to see more than once with no anticipation of that indescribable 
feeling which accompanies some repetitions, In the matter of “ getting 
up,” the dresses may be termed a great triumph, and are as near per- 
fection as possible. Encores are unreasonably numerous; and this 
fresh leaf in Mr. Burnaud’s laurel crown is likely to retain its vitality 
for some time to come, . 
—_~o- 


tenor Armandi. 





ces, all uncommonly alike. Those among an audience to whom a 





Moscow.—Robert le Dialle is being rehearsed for the début of the 
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To ApvertisERs.—The Office of Tue MustcaL Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 


To PustisHers AND ComPposers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. ° 


To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WoRLD. ; 





BIRTHS. 


On the 21st instant, at 41, Great Portland Street, the wife of Louis 
Drext, Esq., of a son. 
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HE extracts (now brought toa close) from Carl Maria Von 

Weber's Biography, by Carl Maria von Weber's son, an English 
translation of which is now publishing by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
have doubtless been perused with satisfaction by all our readers. 
They have chiefly related to the production of Der Freischiitz—the 
most important incident of Weber's artistic life. But the book itself 
is crammed full of interesting matter ; and perhaps among the rest 
the criticisms, hostile and friendly, which were lavished from all 
sides upon Der Freischiitz may claim special attention. 

It would lead us too far, were we to attempt to enter into a 
detailed account of the various opinions pronounced. We can 
only attempt a general outline. 

Ludwig Spohr wrote, some time after Der Freischiitz had become 
famous, as follows :— 

“ As I had not been able previously to rank Weber's talent for com- 
position very high, it may be imagined I was not a little anxious 
to become acquainted with this opera in order to discover why, in the 
two principal cities of Germany, it had met with such enthusidftic 
approbation, &c. A nearer acquaintance with the work did not, how- 
ever, solve for me the riddle of its immense success, possibly because I 
thought I should find it explained by Weber's capability of writing for 
the great masses.” 

Since Figaros Hochzeit (to which some notices added Fanchon 
(Himmel) and the Donauweibechen !), no other musical work, it is 
repeatedly owned, had taken so generally and been so splen- 
didly successful, and, since the time of Mozart, and with 
the exception of Fidelio, no other musically-dramatic work of such 
importance had been written. The critics praise its caustic, and yet 
insinuating, vigor of melody, that forces its way irresistibly to the 
heart, as well as the manner in which Weber toys with the rules of 
his art, without, however, breaking through them ; his skill in the 
treatment of the harmonies, the originality of the instrumental effects, 
and the masterly treatment of the middle parts, which, contrary to 
the usual practice of the art, are always prominently characteristic, 
without being detrimental to the vocal portion ; and that spirit of 
the most flowery genius which permeates the whole. They admit 
that, with the new opera, began a new era of dramatic music 
in Germany ; that this work alone. placed Weber in the ranks of 
the first operatic composers of any age; that, from the beginning 
to the end, there run through the whole of it, great diligence, 
great sense, the most lively creative powers, and ‘ever watchful 
discretion ; and that it appears to be the emanation of a highly 
inspired man of genius who had only waited for the favorable 
moment to pour forth all his rich stores of beauty and of grace. 
They further recognise the talent with which the composer has led 








them from the horrors of the supernatural world to the most 
charming sentiments of life, and pourtrayed the pleasures of the 
people, besides drawing and preserving character without over- 
stepping the lines of beauty; they praise, also, the simplicity of 
his humor, the incomparable manner in which he expresses Satanic 
triumph side by side with the triumph of the divinest and purest 
love—side by side with’ genuine womanhood, and all the heavenly 
flights of its devotion. But to this compact mass of apprecia- 
tive notices the critics subjoin their doubts. These could not 
possibly be wanting, if we consider the unusual nature of the 
whole work, and the basis of all musical criticism generally. 
Partly, they have been since set at rest by the taste of the 
period; and partly rendered, by custom, of no weight; while, 
lastly, having been purposely and prominently brought for- 
ward by a faction, they have long since lost their force. The 
critics objected, for instance, to the form of the overture, which 
they term: ‘ Sachregisterhaft” (‘‘indexy”); they find that the 
mode in which it is worked out wants clearness; they consider 
classical repose sacrificed to effect ; they think that what is origi- 
nal degenerates into eccentricity ; that character is carried to the 
borders of caricature; that the ‘‘ epigramatic ” tone in the indivi- 
dualization of Aennchen is a musical impossibility ; and that the 
music in the Wolf's Glen is ‘‘ not music at aJl.” In many quarters, 
indeed, especially those influenced by old composers and profound 
connoisseurs, people were so little tired of continually hinting that 
the opera, after all, was indebted for the greatest portion of its 
success to the diabolical element and the fireworks, that Weber 
himself wrote subsequently to Lichtenstein :— 

“Believe me, the work has its opponents; but this is only natural, 
for the devilish portion often bothers even me, and if honorable men 


did not experience satisfaction in shaking hands with me, I myself 
should think it was Mounseer Samiel who had done everything.” 


If such opinions, calculated to render him dubious about the 
justice of some of his most original efforts, had proved the source 
of many a bitter hour to Weber, who was more easily affected by 
criticism than appeared credible from his nature, he felt much 
more hurt by a notice of the opera emanating from the pen of E. 
T. A. Hoffmann and published in the Vossische Zeitung. This 
notice appeared almost on the same day that Weber left Berlin, 
and was doubly and trebly felt, firstly, because it proceeded from 
a former friend, who, without any reason save the seductive charm 
exercised by the greater brilliancy of the other party, had gone 
over from Weber's side; and, secondly, because in it Weber 
was accused of an artistic crime, from which he knew him- 
self to be more innocent than of any other, namely :—of plagiarism 
from Spontini. The whole article, clever and written by a first- 
rate judge, was very happily penned in a tone of kindly admira- 
tion, which fixed the barbed arrows even more securely than usual 
in their victim. Hoffmann asserts that Der Freischiitz is the culmi- 
nating production of that ‘period when art seized hold of and shook 
the public” (‘‘ Pack-und Schiittelperiode der Kunst”) a period 
which, in opposition to the “ sugary carbuncle period of the neo- 
romanticists” had rendered the public intimately acquainted with 
Satan, Hell, and various monstrosities, and pressed in its hand the 
“rack and the gallows as playthings ;” a period that “did not 
want to excite and move but violently agitate people, and cause 
their hair to stand on end.” He says that the opera came ‘‘ most 
opportunely at this time, and that an hour later it would have 
been too late.” He censures, with justice, the incomprehensible 
plan of the story ; observes that the characters are cast in sterco- 
typed forms ; finds fault with reminiscences from Klingemann’s 
Faust; and finishes by stating that, in his opinion, ‘‘the dull, 
sultry, tempest-laden air of the libretto” runs through all the 
music, and imparts ‘to the whole a character which he would 
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prefer seeing reserved for tragedy founded on stories of mystery 
and crime.” In his opinion, the principle of good achieves a 
triumph at the conclusion of the overture, and at that of the whole 
opera in—‘ Spontinian motives.” The gem of the opera, accord- 
ing to him, is Caspar’s song: “‘ Hier im ird ‘schen Jammerthal.” 
In the second act, he can see ‘‘ only one perfect piece ;” Agatha’s 
grand scene ; while he says that for the Wolf's Glen, ‘the culmi- 
nating point of the opera,” the most deeply felt gratitude of all 
tender souls is due to the scene-painter and machinist. In the 
introduction to Act III., he finds that in the strains recalling 
the hunting chorus of Act I., the “evil spirit” has maliciously 
mixed up Die Vestalin. The conclusion of the opera (where the 
“ Spontinian motive” again crops up in the chorus; “‘ Wer rein ist an 
Thaten”) strikes him as so fearfully long and spun out,” that the 
effect of the music is sacrificed by the fault of the librettist. 

It would be both a long and fatiguing task were we here to 
attempt to describe how Weber, during the remaining twelve days 
he stopped in Berlin after the production of Der Freischiitz—the 
second and third representation of which, on the 20th and 22nd 
of June, he attended, as one of the audience, delighted by the 
undiminished enthusiasm with which the work was received—it 
would, we repeat, be a long and fatiguing task to describe how 
Weber was, during this period, according to one paper: ‘‘ the god 
of the day,” and the object of brilliant homage in the saloons of 
Madame von Varnhagen, as well as at Briihl’s and Radziwill’s ; 
how the clever Crown Prince himself expressed his admiration in 
enthusiastic terms as he shook hands with him; and how he was 
surrounded by the circle of his friends. It was, however, remark- 
able what a contrast these manifestations, so intensive and so general, 
of admiration and respect, formed with the actual facts, when the 


inhabitants of Berlin had an opportunity of practically proving 
their gratitude to the composer. 

On the 25th June, Weber, in conjunction with the general 
management of the Theatres Royal, gave a concert in the room of 
the Schauspielhaus. The clear'receipts of the concert were, however, 


to belong to him alone. Weber was always unfortunate with his 
concerts after glorious performances of his operas. Berlin, though 
filled with his admirers and worshippers, did as other places did : 
left his concert completely unattended. This concert was one of 
the most interesting ever heard in the building where it was given. 
Introduced by Beethoven’s magnificent overture to Egmont, it in- 
cluded, from Weber’s compositions, first the ‘‘ Aria zu Athalia,” 
sung in a masterly manner by Madame Schulze. Weber then 
played, with great success, the splendid Concertstiick in F minor, 
completed, as recently mentioned, on the day Der Freischiitz was 
first produced. The second piece he played gained a piquant 
charm from the fact that he was accompanied in it by the famous 
and really eminent French violin virtuoso, and clever charlatan, 
Alexandre Boucher. This aimable, droll, and eccentric individual, 
who, out of the circumstance of his being expatriated by ‘‘ une mal- 
heureuse ressemblance” (with Napoleon), found materials for the 
most ingenious puffs, was in truth exceedingly like the great 
Emperor. He asserted, however, with comic gravity, that he was 
as great a general, with the small difference: que mon champ de 
bataille est la salle de concert” adding, as he shook his violin : ‘ et 
voila mon armée.” After having heard Spohr, he was in the habit of 
observing : ‘+ Si je suis, comme on le prétend, le Napoléon des violons, 
M. Spohr en est bien le Moreau!” He took a delight—frequently till 
he drove to despair his wife, that highly accomplished musician, the 
celebrated harpist, Calista Gallyot—in varying his best and most 
sterling performances by the most commonplace tricks, such as 
playing with the back of the bow; under the bridge; with the 
Violin held behind him, ete. On the occasion in question, he had 
bargained for leave to introduce a cadence of his own composition 





into the Variations (written in 1808) on a Norwegian theme for 
violin and piano (D minor), which he was to play with Weber. 
Ata signal given by Boucher, Weber stopped, and both he and 
the audience, to their great astonishment, suddenly heard, upon 
the violin, with all sorts of tremolandos and pizzicatos and still 
more out-of-the-way tricks, an imitation of the dull blows upon 
the kettle-drum at Samiel’s appearance, followed by a regular 
pyrotechnic display, an olla podrida of themes from Der Freischiitz. 
At length, after the most extravagant modulations, arpeggios, and 
other tomfoolery, the poor fellow lost his equilibrium and could 
not by any means get back into the original key. Suddenly, as 
though inspired from above, he laid down his fiddle, sprang towards 
the astounded Weber, who was half angry, half smiling, and, 
embracing him, exclaimed in a loud voice, veiled, as it were, with 
tears: “* Ah, grand maitre! que je Uaime, que je admire!” The 
audience quickly recovered from their surprise, and received this 
extempore act of homage so well, that, with tumultuous applause 
and the cry: ‘Long live Weber!” they made it their own. 
‘* Molto onore poco contante,” writes Weber in his notes on this 
concert, which brought him in altogether 115 thalers. 

After he had again played his Concertstiick at the concert of his 
Viennese friend, Sedlatzek, on the 28th June, Weber brought his 
stay in Berlin to a close on the 30th June. Those two months 
had been the period of golden sunshine in his artistic existence. 


LAVENDER Pitt. 
——9 


PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The representation, musical and dramatic, for the benefit of M. 
Bouffé, took place last Thursday, the 17th instant. Although the 
prices of admission were fabulously high, the theatre of the Opéra 
was crowded in every part. The nett receipts amounted to 24,882 
francs—close on a thousand pounds, an unprecedented sum, I 
believe, and only ee when M. Rogier took his benefit 
after his accident. ‘The programme supplied by the Opéra itself 
was the overture to Guillaume Tell and the third act of Moise. 
The artists of the Comedie Francaise performed the secotid act of 
the Marriage de Figaro, their names being the Mdlles. Brohan 
Countess and Susanna), Mdlle. Dejazet (Chérubin), Madame 

lexis (Marcelline), MM. Bressant, Coquelin, Sainte-Foy, Lesueur, 
Henri Monnier, and Priston; while Mf. Delaunay and Madame 
Victoria Lafontaine from the same theatre assisted M. Bouffé in 
La Fille deVAvare. The play of Les Curieuses was given by the 
actors of the Gymnase. M. Boufté had a tremendous reception. 
Many who had remembered him as the miser in his best days pro- 
nounced his performance as masterly and as finished as ever. I 
have heard that M. Bouffé is equal to an occasional ‘ormance. 
and is enabled to infuse into it all the old power and energy, but 
he cannot follow it up with another attempt until after a long rest, 
His complaint is a nervous affection. 


On Sunday Don Giovanni was given at the Italiens with the fol- 


lowing cast :—Donna Anna, Madame Lagrange; Elvira, Mdlle. 
Vanderbeck; Zerlina, Mdlle. Adelina Patti; Don Giovanni, Signor 
Delle-Sedie ; Ottavio, Signor Baragli; Leporello, Signor Scalese ; 
the Commendatore, Signor Antonucci. ‘Take away Mdlle. Patti, 
Signor Scalese, and perhaps Mdille. Vanderbeck, whose Elvira was 
more than respectable, and the cast is literally below criticism, 
and quite unworthy of the Italian Opera of Paris. I did not 
witness the performance on Sunday, but shall attend the next, 
were it for nothing else than to hear and see Madlle. Patti in 
Zerlina, which is adorable. The Sisters Marchisio appear shortly 
in Semiramide. 

A good deal of curiosity is manifested about the promised newly 
altered and modified version of M. Gounod’s Mireille at the 
Théatre-Lyrique. I hear from reliable sources of information that 
the opera is greatly improved, musically and dramatically, and is 
likely to double its first success. We lsee. I have little hope 
of any success to be achieved for the production of Norma, which 
is not at all an opera for the locale, the audiences, or artists of the 
Théatre-Lyrique, even with the names of Madame Ruy-Balla, 
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Malle. De Maesen, and the tenor Puget in the programme. The 
new opera, words by M. de Saint Georges, music by the Prince 
Poniatowski is in rehearsal. The following artists have been 
named as interpreters:—Mdlle. De Maesen, Madame Faure- 
Lefebvre, MM. Montjauze, Ismael, and Petit. 

I have heard, but cannét vouch for the truth, that M. Mare 
Fournier, director of the Porte-Saint-Martin theatre, has gone to 
London to treat with Mr. Charles Dickens for a new grand 
‘‘ sensation ” drama; and I further hear—still less can I vouch for 
the truth of this—that M. Fournier is desirous that Mr. Charles 
Dickens should take Mazeppa for his sujet. 

Here is the programme of the fifth Popular Concert of Classical 
Music’:—Overture to Semiramide—Rossini ; Symphony in B flat. 
Op. 38 (first time of performance)—Robert Schumann; Hymn, 
for stringed instruments only—Haydn ; Lu Separation, romance 
for the horn (executed by M. Mohr, Professor of the Conserva- 
toire)—Lorenz ; Symphony in C—Beethoven. 

Paris, Nov. 24. MoNTAGUE SHOOT. 
—_—o—_——. 


HER MAJESTY’'S THEATRE. 





In the last performance of La Traviata (Friday the 18th) we had 
Mr. Santley, instead of Mr. Garcia as Germont pére. Mr. Santley 
should have taken leave of his English patrons (he goes immediately, 
we understand, to Barcelona) in a part more worthy of his talents. 
Nevertheless, having this at least in common with a great writer who 
touched nothing without adorning it, even old Germont is raised into 
musical importance by singing so admirable, and the hackneyed 
melody, “ Di Provenza,” even though sung to uncongenial English 
words, is invested with a new attraction, With two operas going 
on all the winter, the loss of such an artist is the more to be regretted. 

On Monday night Lucia di Lammermoor afforded Madame Kenneth 
a fairer opportunity of distinction than La Traviata. Mr. Swift was 
Edgardo; Mr, Garcia, Enrico. 

Don Giovanni was performed last night in English, with the follow- 
ing cast:—Donna Anna, Madame Kenneth; Elvira, Miss Hiles; 
Zerlina, Miss Louisa Pyne; Don Giovanni, Mr. F. Penna; Ottavio, 
Mr. Swift; and Leporello, Signor Marchesi. 


ee 


Roya. Encrish Opera.—The charming, one act Opera, entitled 
The Bride of Song, from the accomplished pen of Mr. Benedict, 
is in rehearsal. 


HaYMARKET.—On Monday next the new play adapted from 
Mosenthal’s drama Sonnenitendhoff, will be produced under the 
title of Sunny Vale Farm. Malle. Beatrice will sustain the 
Ser character. The adaptation has been made by Mr. J. V. 
- wn an old and invaluable contributor to the Musical 

orld. 


Miss Rosertive Henperson. — This clever young artist has 
announced her benefit at the Gallery of Illustration, next Friday. 
We have no doubt she will be well supported by her numerous friends 
and admirers, 

Tue Tueatre v. THe Gin Patace.—Several residents in Birken- 

head have written to the Liverpool papers to the effect that the 
opening of the new theatre has sensibly diminished the attendance at 
public houses. 
_ Laverroot.—On Tuesday next the Liverpool Philharmonic Society 
intend to perform Mr. Henry Smart’s cantata, The Bride of Dunkerron, 
condueted by the composer ; and at the same concert Madame Arabella 
Goddard is to play Mendelssohn's “ Rondo Brillante,” in E flat, with 
orchestra. 

Royau Ampurrneatre, Liverroot.—Mrs. Macready, who gave several 
series of readings at the Hanover Square Rooms during the past 
season with marked success, has been engaged by the management of 
the above establishment, and will make her first appearance in this 
country on the stage in a play entitled, Marie de Maranie, which has 
been revised and arranged expressly for her by the author, Westland 
Marston, Esq. 


Barn, November 12th.—Mrs. John Macfarren gave last Tuesday and 
Wednesday, in the Bath Assembly Rooms, two pianoforte recitals, in- 
terspersed with vocal music, and delighted no less by her artistic ren- 
dering of various works from the classical authors, than by her brilliant 
execution of some bravura pieces of Thalberg, Liszt, Brissac, &c. 
Madame Gilardoni was the vocalist, and pleased greatly, both in Mozart’s 
charming setting of Goethe's charming little poem “ The Violet,” and 
in Mrs. John Macfarren’s ballad, ‘One Year.” 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


There were several features of interest in the concert on Saturday 
and not the least noteworthy was the symphony in B flat of Robert 
Schumann (No, 1---not “ No. 6”). ‘Lhat in his orchestral symphonies, 
his overtures Manfred and Genoveva,-and his quartets for stringed 
instruments, Schumann’s ers, such as they are, were allowed a 
more complete revelation than in any of his other works, is, we believe, 
the staid conviction of his numerous and enthusiastic partisans. In 
these compositions his ‘imagination was wholly unfettered. His way- 
ward and upward striving spirit, under no outward control, had free 
room to express itself. His first ideas, often good, sometimes beautiful 
and striking, almost always original, were not forced to accommodate 
themselves to displays of “ virtuosity”—as in the pianoforte concerto, 
where, of course, the principal instrument must be made to shine above 
the rest; nor to yield to the requirements of a verbal text—as in 
Paradise and the Peri, the creation of a poet whose genius and cast of 
thought were so utterly antagonistic to Schumann’s that we cannot but 
wonder it should ever have captivated his fancy so as to induce him to 
set to work upon it. Whatever Schumann had to say was said most 
independently in his purely instrumental eompositions. Here there 
were no necessarily prescribed forms to restrict him, no forms, in short, 
except those to which, in his criticism, he invariably offered the homage 
of admiration, and the greatest masters of which, according to his 
written and spoken opinion, were J. S. Bach and Beethoven—two men, 
perhaps, more directly opposed in music than any other two that could 
be named, but whom it is, nevertheless, the fashion with a certain 
school of esthetic criticism, of late years dominant among Schumann's 
compatriots, to yoke together, as though they had been enjoined at 
different periods to carry out the same mission. Schumann did not 
possess the art which enabled Beethoven to preserve symmetry in the 
midst of the largest development, to make the longest and most elabo- 
rate movements (witness the EHroica and the Choral symphonies) as 
clear as the shortest oo opening of the C minor, for example); nor 
the rich invention and copious flow of ideas which, in Beethoven, how- 
ever excursive his flight, sustained the interest to the last bar. Above 
all, Schumann was wanting in fluency, and thus his long movements 
inevitably appear fragmentary, as though a number of little bits, each 
in itself more or less attractive, had been cleverly poems together, 
We may easily believe that to Beethoven, as to Mozart, an entire 
movement stood clearly aud fully developed in the mind before he 
began to put it down on paper; for the genius of Beethoven was ever 
plastic; but in Schumann we can never fail to observe that the act of 
composition, instead of being an exercise of the creative faculty, made 
comparatively easy by that perfect mastery of means only possessed by 
those few whose early studies have been alike comprehensive and unre- 
mitting, was an incessant labour and anxiety—first, to avoid being 
commonplace, then to appear original, and, lastly, to make the whole 
hang together. Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn 
composed in the head. How Bach worked, with whom Schumann had 
absolutely nothing in common, whatever his cloudy partisans may insist, 
no one can even guess; Bach is the most marvellous phenomenon of 
the musical art; but of Schumann himself it may be safely surmised 
that he composed at the instrument, and that in lieu of his head 
guiding his fingers, his fingers most frequently suggested the process 
of labour to his head. . To deny to one so thoughtful, singleminded, 
and in some respects rarely endowed, very great and excellent qualities, 
would be manifestly unjust; but to encourage the notion entertained 
by a zealous and admiring circle, that Schumann was missioned to 
carry on the work of Beethoven, would be to take up arms against the 
integrity and purity of art. There has been of late too strong a sym- 
pathy for mere striving, too great a readiness to allow men credit for 
what they would be, rather than what they are. To sympathise with 
honest ambition, a proud contempt for all that is trivial, and an uncom- 
promising adherence to what a man inwardly believes to be true, is 
good; but the danger of confounding mere aspiration with creative 
power, and earnest endeavour with actual high accomplishment, must 
always be pointed out by impartial critics, who, while respecting sin- 
cerity of purpose, regard the interests of truth as far more sacred than 
the claims of individuals. Such impartial judges can never agree that 
Mendelssohn should be invited to abdicate the throne of modern music 
in favour of Schumann. 

A more devoted disciple than Herr Manns never preached the dco- 
trine of a cherished teacher; and certainly, if the works of Schumann 
are to be generally accepted in England—popular, in the literal sense, 
they can never be—it will be in a great measure due tohim. Any- 
thing more finished from one end to the other than the execution of 
the Symphony in B flat, under this gentleman’s direction, could not 
be imagined. Herr Manns obtained his reward in the unremitting 
attention of the audience, and the warm and very general applause at 
the conclusion. He must now in turn reward the audience for the ear 
they so cheerfully lent him, by producing the Symphony in C major 
as speedily as possible. The one in D minor, we believe, has been 
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performed more than once at these excellent concerts, and it will bear 
rehearing. ‘The three symphonies—all works thoroughly wrought out 
—are so generally well balanced, that there is little to choose between 
one and another of them; but those who wish to know Schumann 
intimately should listen to them all as often as possible, and as often as 
possible by the band of the Crystal Palace. Meanwhile Hadyn com- 
posed a Symphony in G minor, which is seldom or ever given; Winter 
wrote the overtures to Tamerlane, Proscrpina, Calypso and Zaira; 
Méhul’s Adrienne and Stratonice, among others, are not bad; and one 
of Andrew Romberg’s symphonies might not be quite unacceptable for a 
change. 

The next feature of interest in Saturday’s concert was the really 
splendid execution of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, by Herr Ludwi 
Straus, who at the Philharmonic and Monday Popular Concerts h 
already won the esteem of English connoisseurs, As a player of 
classical music this gentleman deservedly stands high, excelling alike 
in quartet and concerto. With Mendelssohn’s music he is thoroughly 
familiar, and his performance throughout was marked no less by grace- 
ful ease than highly intelligent reading. His playing in the andante 
was as unaffectedly expressive as in the animated scherzo which con- 
titutes the finale, it was rapid, neat, and brilliant. ‘The heartiest 
applause greeted him at the end of each successive movement. The 
vocal music was almost uniformly successful. ‘ Nou piu andrai” (sung 
with great spirit by Signor Bossi) and “ Qui la voce” (by Mdlle. Sinico), 
awere loudly encored, and the same compliment was merited, though, 
for evident reasons, not obtained, by “ Adelaide” (sung, and well sung, by 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, toa pianoforte accompaniment). There were other 
vocal pieces needless to specify ; and, further to vary and enrich the 
programme, Herr Straus played one of Vieuxtemps’ most effective 
fantasias; the whole terminating with Weber's deliciously charac- 
teristic prelude to the gipsy melodrama of Freciosa, which, had Herr 
Manns observed the “five minutes’ interval” announced in the pro- 
gramme, between the last duet and overture, would have been listened 
to as it was played—“ with the strictest attention.” 


oe: 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HARP. 


Sir,—The Harp is the national instrument of Ireland. 

There are four species of this instrument, namely, first, the clar-seth 
or clar-seach ; secondly, the keir-nine; thirdly, the cionar cruit ; and 
fourthly, the creamtine crutt. 

The clar-seth or clar-seach, usually called the Jrish harp, is of such 

remote antiquity in Ireland, that Vine. Galilei, father of the celebrated 
astronomer,* with very great injustice~to T'ubal, ascribes its invention 
to the Irish. However, though not the inventors, Walker says the Irish 
enjoyed the use of this instrument ‘ much carlier than any of the other 
western nations.” 
_ “The clar-seach,” says the venerable historian, Dr. O’Connor, “ was 
introduced hither by the Celto-Phcenician colony, called the Milesians, 
which arrived here from Spain before the Christian era ;” and, with due 
deference to such an authority, the learned antiquarian Walker, coin- 
cides in this derivation, to which history and tradition seem to point. 

The keir-nine, or small harp (so translated by Colonel Vallancey), 
was supposed to be sacred to Karneois or Apollo, called in the Irish 
language granneus. HERE 

The Arabic word keren means the sun’s rays, with which, agreeably 
to the fanciful poetical idea, Apollo’s lute was strung. 

The Persian kanun, a species of dulcimer, resembled the keir-nine, 
according to Colonel Vallancey, who seems to give this opinion from 
the linguistic affinity of the terms. 

The cionar cruit had ten strings, and was played upon with a bow, or 
Plectrum, and is supposed by Beauford to have resembled the hashur 
of the Hebrews, to which frequent allusion is made in the Psalms. 

, Don Calmet gives it the figure of the capital Delta (4) of the Greeks, 

like the primitive form of the clar-seach. The cionar cruit was the 
— cythara of the medieval times, and the origin of the modern 
guitar. 

The creamtine eruit (the cruth of the Welsh), had six strings, four 
ef which were passed over a bridge and along a finger-board, and 
might be termed symphonic; the other two lower strings were ex- 
tended beyond the finger-buard, and were occasionally touched with 
the thumb, as a bass tonal accompaniment to the other strings. This 
18 supposed to be the parent of the present elegant violin species. It 
was used on festive occasions as an accompaniment to the harp. 

Mr. Bunting makes the following enumeration of the different kinds 
of harps among the ancient Iri-h:—1. The cuinard cruit, or high- 
headed harp, 2. The crom cruit, or bending harp. The clar-seach, 





* Ancient and Modern Music. Florence, 1581. 





or common harp. 4. The ceirin, supposed to be the portable harp used 
by the priests and religious people. 5. Craiftin cruit Craftin’s . 

The Sep was in use among the Irish from the remotest periods, as 
appears from one of the earliest notices of the Island, viz., that of 
Diodorus Siculus, who, in his account of the Hyperborean Isle, which, 
he says, was situate opposite the Celta, who were inhabitants of Britain 
and Gallia, mentions that “ the priests frequented a grove and a round 
temple, with their harps, to sing the praises of Apollo.” Diodorus pro- 
fesses to give this account from Hecatacus, an earlier writer. 

In an ancient Erse poem a bard is represented addressing a very old 
harp, and inquires what has become of its former splendour? The 
harp replies that it had belonged to the king of Ireland, aud had after- 
wards been in the possession of Dargo, son of the Druid of Baal (the 
sun), of Gaul, of Fallan, and then passed into the hands of a priest with 
a white book. Thus tracing it down from Pagan to Christian times. 

Venantius Fortunatus, who wrote in the fifth century, in speaking of 
the various nations that inhabited Gaul in his time, thus distinguishes 
their musical instruments :— 


“Romanusque lyra, plaudet tibi, barbarus harp, 
Grecus Achilliaca, crotta Britannia canat.” 


Of these different instruments, the one which corresponds to the Irish 
harp is the crotta, which the author assigns to the British or Celtic 
inhabitants, and distinguishes from the Roman lyra and Gothic (which 
he calls barbarian) harpa, for it is evidently identical with eruit, the 
Irish word by which the national instrument of Ireland is most gene- 
rally designated. 

The word, “harp,” is not Irish, but was applied by the English to 
the Irish cruit, from the general resemblafce between the two instru- 
ments, 

The number of strings in the Irish harp, in the time of Cambrensis, 
was thirty, and an improvement seems to Sve been made in process of 
time by the Irish Oirfidhighe, or musicians. In its original form (sup- 
posed to have been a right-angled plain triangle—like the Phrygian 
harp), by changing the right angle to an oblique one, and by giving a 
curvature to the arm. 

In Mr. Bunting’s work there is a very ingenious dissertation on the 
antiquity of the Irish harp, by S. Ferguson, Esq., M.R.I.A., in which it 
is satisfactorily traced to a very remote origin, from the examination 
of existing monuments. 

Thus by comparing the beautiful harp in Trinity College, assigned 
hy Dr. Petrie, on very good grounds, to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, with a representation of the instrument on the Fiachal Phad- 
ruig (or portable shrine, in which the tooth of St Patrick was said to 
have been formerly preserved), bearing date 1350, and testing both by 
the celebrated description of Cambrensis, he has identified the Irish 
harp in use in the beginning of the present century with the instru- 
ment used at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion. 

The next question that presents itself is, How long anterior to this 
period had the Irish bgen in possession of the harp? 

To ascertain this point, Mr. Ferguson adduces,—First, external evid- 
ence froma passage of Galilei the elder, who, speaking of the Irish 
harp, says, “ This most ancient instrument was brought us from Ireland, 
as Dante (born a.p. 1265) says, where they are excellently made, and 
in great numbers, the inhabitants of that Island having practised on it 
for many and many ages; and Secondly, the internal evidence afforded 
by two very interesting monuments; of which monuments I will send a 
description next week. I am, Sir, yours seins 


Belgravia, Nov. 15th, 1864. 


NEW COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Dear Mr. Eprror.—I love a society that makes a jovial dinner 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern (or elsewhere) one of its first public 
acts, and, as I had read in your paper that the new College of 
Organists had adopted such a course, I cheerfully accompanied a 
member on Monday last to the remote church of St. Michael, 
Cornhill, to hear a performance of two compositions adjudged by 
the Council of that College the most meritorious of a large num- 
ber submitted to them for approval. The successful composers are 
Mr. J. H. Clarke and Mr. H. Hiles, and their prize writings took 
respectively the form of an anthem, ‘The Lord is my light,” and 
an organ fantasia. Both compositions were introduced at an extra- 
ordinary evening service at the above church, and received as much 
justice as generally attends new works. A powerful choir of 
organists, choirmen, and choirboys (those juvenile seraphs), from 
all the singing tabernacles in London, interpreted Mr. Clarke's 
anthem—a praiseworthy composition, containing a most graceful 
duet—the composer furnishing the organ accompaniment. Mr. H. 
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Hiles’s organ fantasia was performed by Mr. J. Hallett Shepphard, 
a sterling player, who might have imbibed his earliest nutriment 
through a ‘spotted metal tube,” and taken no walking exercise 
but on a pedal-board, and who added Bach's Passacaglia to the 
programme. Samuel.Wesley’s glorious motett, ‘ In exitu Israel,” 
was also introduced, and the “services” used were Mr. Edward 
Hopkins, in A, accompanied by that estimable organist himself. 
The choir, perhaps, was better than one has a right to expect a 
volunteer body to be, and certainly numbered some excellent voices, 
if it possessed no other recommendation. 

I am glad to find another society struggling to the front, which 
seems willing to offer prizes for respectable composivicns, to select 
the best with care, to perform them well, and, above all, to raise 
the status of the church musicians, who are sometimes a little “ put 
upon.” Is it not so? Yours, 

Whisper Gallery, St. Paul's. A LISTENER. 

— 0» - —— 


Muttoniana. 

Mr. Ap'Mutton has returned !—He (Ap'M.) salutes his 
readers—in plain speech the polite universe. He (Ap'M.) 
thanks Drs. Wind and Shoe for the wary sleeplessness with 
which they have striven (however vainly) to functionise 
muttonianistically in his (ApM.’s) absence, pardoning in 
the one (Wind) his occasional ventosity, in the other (Shoe) 
his too prevalent sikerness. A man may be confident 
without sikerness ; but, in the judgment of Mr. Ap’ Mutton, 
there be some who are superfluously siker, and this in his 
(Ap’ M.'s) opinion induces more or less siccity. He (Ap'M.), 
refraining from an invidious citation of names, and by no 
means anxious to offend either Wind or Shoe, has, never- 
theless, staid convictions. 

Mr. Ap’ Mutton has lost his Wire in the Mediterranean. 
It got lured by the electric cable, which subondulates in the 
bosom of that irregularly conterminous meer ; and so strong 
was the attraction, that all the efforts of Admiral and crew 
(Mr. Ap’M. was in a flagship) were unavailing to counteract 
it. Unfortunately Mr. Ap'M. was at lunch, in the state- 
cabin—or the Wire would have been saved; but, as it 
unfortunately fell, he (Ap’M.) lost his Wire in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

[Why, the foregoing, of which Mr. Ap’M. has just read the 
—— be all laid out in italics, Mr. Ap’M. is at a pinch to 
guess. 

Mr. Ap'Mutton has seen many countries—also countrymen and 
women. At present, however, for reasons political, he (Ap’M.) 
is comparatively tongue-bound. Much might be reconded ; but 
just now, there is a cause for reticence, and he (Ap’M.) is reticent. 
Nor Pope nor people need, for the nonce, regard his (Ap’M.’s) 
columns with apprehension; King and Knave (till come Candle- 
mas) may doze in cotton. 

Having lost his Wire, Mr. Ap’Mutton is compelled to search the 
cupboards of the King and Beard. Vain the search! ‘They (the 
cupboards) are void to a cupboard. Not that he (Ap’M.) could 
ever precisely understand wherefore a safe should denominate a 
cupboard, Why, in fact, cup ?—why, in fact, board? But this 
by the Po. 

Dr. Wind's papers (blow them !) have been blown about to the 
four points—so that Mr. Ap’Mutton has been fairly blown in his 
Muttonianian (Herculean would be a faint epithet) efforts to 
gather them (the papers) into convenient handfulls. Dr. Shoe’s 
papers have been so trodden under heel that they remain scarcely 
decipherable for tearage! ‘This it is to have zealous substitutes 
with peculiar idiosyncracies! Oh! that Chidley Pidding’s gout 
were spent ! 

In his dilemma Mr. Ap’Mutton has sedulously desked whatever 
he could clutch of the remains of Wind and Shoe, and with 
binocular winkings lays them before his readers. And first, from 
a Yankee :— 

Dr. Wixp.—Sir,—A returned prisoner, calling upon a congregation 
to sing the well-known national hymn, beginning “ My country, ’tis of 








thee,” prefaced his request with the statement that he and his fellow 
captives sang it in the prison at Lynchburg; but the printed copies 
they used had been changed by the rebels to suit their locality. The 
line, “ Land of the Pilgrim’s pride ;” read, ** Land of the Southerner's 
pride ;” and there were other alterations. Our Yankee boys, however, 
remembered the correct version and gave the genuine phrases with the 
will of earnest souls, who’ had not forgotten their Home ‘‘ Zion,” or 
that there was such a historical stone as Plymouth Rock. 
Iam, Dr. Wind, Sir, Bonasses Buarr. 


What Dr. Wind would have said to the foregoing, Mr. 
Ap’Mutton is chary of opining—he (Ap'M.) being simply 
persuaded that any patriotic song whatever will suit any people or 
place whatever, under any circumstances or at any time whatever, 
provided only that gt place, circumstances and time be ver- 
bosely conciliated. Mr. Ap’Mutton has made several arrangements 
of “ Rule Britannia,” to suit political emergencies into which he 
(Ap’M.) may have unconsciously merged—and among others he 
may cite :— 


Lf. le a oe ~ 
v—@ — as 2 |--— 
Grote oe oe 6 &e. 
Cy RAPS 
Rule, Al -ex - an-der, Al -ex - an-der rule the Sclaves, 


—as a chef d’euvre (the melodious ‘ variorum” allowed for), 
with which the genteel civiliser of those savage Poles was greatly 
flattered, during a visit of Mr. Ap’Mutton to the summer palace 
of the Czars at Peterhoff. Mr. Sutherland Edwards (not having 
been invited) was absent at the time. But (with deference to Mr. 
Bonasses Blair) to other matters. 

A Teacher of Amphibology would be obliged by the Editor of 
Muttoniana’s informing him whether the late Roman Emperor, 
Domitian, played upon the theorbo. A Teacher is aware that on most, 
if not on all, subjects, the very best, if not the one, authority is Mr. 
Owain Ap’Mutton—and next to him, Drs. Shoe, Pidding and Wind. 

Drapers Alley—November 23rd. 


Mr. Ap’Mutton had the advantage (he can hardly term it honor) 
of being on close terms with His Imperial Majesty, ‘Titus Flavius 
(Domitianus), and can testify thus much of him (Domitianus)— 
that there were discovered ampler witnessings of his liberality than 
of any gripple humor. He (Domitianus) denied the use of litters 
to women of uncertain repute; but with regard to the theorbo, all 
Mr. Ap’Mutton can positively remember is that he (Domitianus) 
instituted in honor of Jupiter Capitolinus a quintennially threefold 
trial of skill for music, horse-racing and wrestling ; that he held 
disputations in Greek and Latin prose; that he maintained the 
usual posse of harpers, besides lutenists (to play in parts), and 
theorbunists that accompanied treble voices. And this wholly aside 
from the virgins who ran foot-races (in the Stadium), and the 
sulemnities which he (Domitianus) attended in slippers. Mr. 
Ap'’Mutton was frequently present at these and other exhibitions ; 
where, too, he met on several occasions Latinus, the mimic. ‘The 
crow, too, which could not say, in the Capitol, “* All is well,” but 
could and did say ** All shall 4e well :”— 


““Nuper Tarpeio que sedit culmine cornix, 

Est bené non potuit dicere ; dixit ‘Erit’”’— 
—prophecying therein the speedy despatch of Domitianus—was 
afterwards baked in a pie and eaten at a banquet, to the accom- 
paniment of lutes, harps, theorbos, and treble voices, Mr. Ap’ 
Mutton partaking of the crow and joining (impromptu, as he 
listed) in the part-songs—his (Ap’M.’s) voice being then as 
profound a bass as it now is a superior treble. 

Mr. Purple Powis being on the point of visiting the flatlands and 
waterlands of Holland, and being invited to several houses of distinc- 
tion, wishes to be informed through the columns of Muttoniana what 
would be the current of an appropriate toast in honor of the country 
from whose inhabitants Mr. P. P. looks to receive many proofs of 
hospitality. Mr. P.®. apologises for this intrusion upon the time and 
attention of the Edior of Mutioniana, whoever for the present that 
gentleman or doctor may happen to be. 

Plushem Wood—Nov. 24. 

The last time Mr. Ap'Mutton (who speaks Dutch fluently, and 
happens “for the present” to be editing Muttoniana !) was enter- 
tained by the masterburgher and freemasons of Amsterdam (M. 
Jules Favre and Mr. John Bright will remember), he terminated 
(what was generally considered) the most eloquent speech of the 
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evening as follows (emphatically):— ‘Jk drink op Neerlands 
room, op Neerlands krecht, op Neerlands welvaart.” Such was 
the “current” of his toast. ‘The day after, he (Ap’M.) read the 
report of his speech in the Amsterdam papers, and found repeatedly, 
in parenthesis—‘‘ daverende toejuiching "—with which he (Ap’M.) 
was satisfied. Nevertheless, he (Ap’M.) cannot recommend the 
Hotel des Pays Bas, to which refectionary he was induced by Dr. 
Shoe, who was himself induced by his (Shoe’s) guide-book—of 
which more anon. The dinners (as at the Hotel des Bains in 
Rotterdam) were, in Mr. Ap’Mutton’s advice, mere cacotrophy, 
and though Dr. Shoe partook of them eagerly and with ever 
increasing appetite, he (Ap’M.) was compelled to subsist upon 
wafer-cakes apd poliastry. Dr. Shoe’s voracity, however, was 
proverbial at the ‘‘ Pays Bas,” the managers of which hostelry 
were charmed that he (Shoe) ordinarily forsook the ordinary for 
the “carte.” But more of this (as of the guide-book) anon. 


Sir Caper O’Corby (just returned from the Punjaub) would gladly 
know, through Mr. Ap’Mutton or one of his well-informed staff, 
whether a stuffed phcenicopter would be a likely article for disposal 
among judges of * articles de vert::.” 

Crow Heights, The Laundes—.Wov. 20. 


Mr. Ap’Mutton does not usually resolve such queries without a 
preciput ; but as Sir Caper O’Corby is an ancient inquirer he (Ap’ 
M.), waving his previous putting down—in rude speech, fee— 
informs him (Sir C. O’C.) that a stuffed phcenicopter (from the 
Punjaub) would scarcely be held an object of material preciosity. 
Waterkine (such as hippopotami), if decently enstuffed, might 

a likelier marketable value. 

Mr. Ap’Mutton cannot at present examine the correspondence 
of Dr. Sore and Major Well; nor can he (Ap’M.) understand 
why a man not “up” in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew (to say 
nothing of abstruse mathematics) should be debarred from 
speaking his mind. Dr. Sore, while denying this in the abstract, 
owns that it may possibly be a sore point with Major Well, but 
maintains that he (Well) will do well not to press it hard upon 
him (Sore); and Mr. Ap’Mutton holds with him (Sore) on this 
especial head—of which, however, more anon. At present he 
(Ap’M.) is fatigued with travel and would fain repose. 


Obain Zp Mutton. 
King and Beard, Blackchapel—Nov. 25. 


—o— 


Leirstc,—A musical performance was given, on the 4th inst., at the 
Conservatory of Music, in honor of the memory of Mendelssohn, when 
the following compositions by him were selected : Quartet for Stringed 
Instruments (E flat major), played by Herren Georg Deeke (from 
Hanover), Solomon Frohlich (from Posen), Severin Svensden (from 
Christiana), and Fr. Pester; ‘Variations Sérieuses” for pianoforte 
alone, played by Herr Ferdinand von Inten (from Leipsic); Trio for 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (No. 2, C minor), played by Herr 
Ernest Parabo (from Sandusky City), Madlle. Therese Niebuhr (from 
Ottendorf); Madlle. Franzisca Friese (from Elbing), and Herr Litbeck ; 
and the chorale, “ Mitten wir im Leben sind,” for eight part chorus, 
a capella. ‘The following was the programme at the Sixth Gewandhaus 
Concert: Overture to Les Abencéraggs, Cherubini ; Pianoforte Concerto, 
composed and played by Herr Jacques Rosenhain (from Paris); Faust, 
“ A musical Chancho Pitas’; by Anton Rubinstein ; and the Sinfonia 
Eroica, by L. von Beethoven.—Another very interesting concert was 
the second given by the Euterpe Society. 1t took place on the 8th 
inst., and comprised: Part I—‘‘ Jubel. Overture,” by Joachim Raff; 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, played by Madlle. Marie Krebs; Bassoon 
Concertino, by Ferdinand David, played by Herr Nabich; “ Rigoletto 
Paraphrase,” by F. Liszt, played by Madlle. Krebs; aria from Lucia, 
arranged for the bassoon hy J. Stern, and executed by Herr Nabich; 
Fuge in E minor, by Handel; “ La Rapidité,” by Wallace. Part II. 
—Symphony, No. 4 (D minor), by Robert Schumann. The orchestral 
works generally, if we except a few trifling details, went exceedingly 
well. Raff's overture, however, did not produce its usual impression, 
from a want of delicacy in the mode of its execution. ‘he juvenile 
Pianist, Madlle. Krebs, as well as that adult artist, Herr Nabich, 
afforded great satisfaction, and obtained. in consequence, a very liberal 
share of applause. Madlle. Krebs played Thalberg’s Fantasia on “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” in addition to the pieces set down for her in the bills. 
Schumann's Symphony was very brilliantly rendered. Herr von Ber- 
nuth was highly efficient as a conductor. 

Sturrearpr.—At the express desire of the Queen, Madame Viardot 
Garcia sang at one of the Court concerts lately, 





LiverPoot.—The Liverpool Mercury informs us that Mr. E. 
W. Thomas, principal violinist of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, has commenced a third series of classical chamber con- 
certs in the small Concert Room at St. Georges Hall, and that the 
first performance was given on Tuesday evening. ‘The following 
particulars are supplied by our contemporary :— 

“The instrumentalists were Mr. Thomas, first violin; Mr. C. A. 
Seymour, leader of the band at the Gentlemen’s Concerts, Manches- 
ter, second violin; Herr Bernhardt, principal viola of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society; Mons. Vieuxtemps, principal violoncellist of 
the same society ; and Herr Ernst Pauer, pianist. The first item of 
the programme was Haydo’s Quartet in G Major for two violins, tenor 
and violoncello. It was succeeded by Beethoven's Sonata in E flat, 
No. 3, admirably played by Mr. Thomas and Herr Pauer, who were 
recalled and pon: Be | The next piece was Spohr’s Quartet in A 
Minor, No. 1, for two violins, tenor and violoncello, The quartet was 
nicely Pe the allegro and larghetto movements being greatly 
admired. Herr Pauer gave a pianoforte solo, consisting of a “ Studio” 
by Domenico Scarlatti, and the first movement of a concerto by 
Sebastian Bach. His solo was cleverly played, and elicited a warm 
encore, to which he responded. The entertainment concluded with a 
quartet by Beethoven (Op. 16), for pianoforte, violin, tenor, and 
violoncello. Every piece included in the programme was followed by 
genial plaudits, and there is every reason to believe the concert gave 
general satisfaction. The second of the series takes place in the 
afternoon of Saturday, the 10th of next month, when we hope to see 
such an attendance as may encourage Mf. ‘Thomas in carrying out 
the praiseworthy undertaking he has commenced.” 


The following account of a concert given on Monday evening at 
St. George’s Hall, for the benefit of the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased bricklayers of Liverpool, is abridged from the Daily Post of 
the 22nd instant :— 


The entertainment, under the J moe of his worship, the Mayor, 
(Mr. Lawrence), the ex-Mayor (Mr. we and several members of 
the Town Council, was eminently successful. There was a numerous 
audience. The vocalists were, Madame Fanny Huddart, Miss Sara 
Dobson, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Montem Smith; instrumentalists, Mr. 
Charles Hallé and Mr. Michael Maybrick. Mr. J.C. Cowper also gave 
two recitations. In the song “ A blessing from the harvest fall,’ from 
the new opera Helvellyn, in the beautifully simple composition ‘* Robin's 
return,” and in the duet Home to our mountains,” ame Huddart’s 
deep-toned voice was displayed to advantage ; while Miss Dobson, in 
Rode’s air and variations, and in “‘ Away, away to the mountain’s brow,” 
showed herself a most accomplished artist. This lady’s voice is some- 
what limited in compass, but it is sweet, and is modulated with taste. 
Her lower notes are musical, and she is a vocalist of whom great things 
may safely be augured. Mr. Santley, on his appearance, received an 
enthusiastic and well-deserved welcome, and the well-khown basso, of 
whom the people of Liverpool are justly proud, acquitted himself, as 
usual, most creditably. The recitative in the ever-pleasing song “Oh, 
ruddier than the cherry” was splendidly given, while the old familiar 
composition, ‘‘ The Stirrup Cup,” was rendered with all the vocalist’s 
accustomed power. Mr. Montem Smith’s singing of ‘Still true to me,” 
composed for him by Mr. Maybrick, was a treat. The chief attraction 
was, perhaps, the playing of the renowned pianist, Mr. Charles Hallé, 
whose two “ recitals” were marvellous specimens of instrumentation. Mr. 
Michael Maybrick made a most efficient conductor, and our able towns- 
man, by his admirable accompaniments, contributed in no small degree 
to the success of the concert. During the evening Mr. Cowper recited 
the poem of “The Widow of Glencoe,” from Aytoun’s Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers, with such feeling and power as to elicit vociferous 
calls for a repetition. On re-appearing, Mr. Cowper substituted Ten- 
nyson’s “ Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava,” a piece which he 
recited most admirably, We heartily hope that the concert will be the 
means of adding a substantial sum to the fund established for the truly 
charitable purpose of assisting the widows and orphans of deceased 
bricklayers of Liverpool. 

‘‘ Marvellous specimens of instrumentation ” applied to pianoforte 
playing shows marvellous ingenuity in the writer. 


T’avro.—On Friday evening, the 11th instant, a musical entertain- 
ment was given by Mrs. John Macfarren, assisted by Madame Gilar- 
doni. There was a large attendance, the assembly room being crowded. 
Mrs. Macfarren’s pianoforte performances of selections from the works of 
Mozart, Haydn, Sterndale Bennett, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and,Liszt, 
received great applause. Madame Gilardoni possesses a sweet voice, 
and sang in a pleasing style.— The West Briton and Cornwall Advertiser 
November 11, 
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THACKERAY ON DEATH. 


It would be interesting to learn the real opinions of the notable 
men of the day on the “last of earth.” Probably few in their 
published works tell really what they feel on this subject, but 
sometimes they unveil their thoughts in private letters as Th ackeray 
has done in a letter to Mr. W. B. Reed, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Thackeray writes on hearing of the death of Mr. Reed's brother : 

“The ghostly struggle over, who would, pity any one that departs! 
It is the survivors one commiserates in the case of such a good, pious, 
tender-hearted man as he seemed whom God Almighty has just called 
back to himself, He appeared to me to have all the sweet domestic 
virtues which make the pang of parting only the more cruel to those 
who are left behind, but that loss, what a gain to him! A just man 
summoned by God, for what purpose can he go but to meet the Divine 
love and goodness? I never think about deploring such; and as you 
and I send for our children, meaning them only love and kindness, 
how much more Pater Noster?” 


[The above is taken from Th® New York Evening Post.—Ep.] 


—_0 ———_ 


The Gallotws-Tree. 


The gallows-tree, what is its plea, 
What lesson does it teach, 
That it should stand in any land 
Where men Christ’s message preach ? 
Yon tolling bell, what does it tell 
Of death’s solemnity, 
To that foul crowd, who laugh aloud, 
Beneath the gallows-tree ? 


And he who stands with blood-soak’d hands, 
Smug servant of the State, 

To tend the tree for paltry fee, 
And strangle without hate ; 

Life's sacredness gains it much stress 
Enforced by such as he, 

Who quench for hire the Heav’nly fire 

Upon the gallows-tree ? 


The priest with book, and Heavenward look, 
Who prays in accents slow 
That all may meet at Mercy’s seat, 
That mercy here we show ; 
Yet, ere he ends, the signal sends 
That drawn the bolt shall be : 
Does he not mock his holy frock 4 
Under the gallows-tree ? 


And that vile scum—the whole rank sum 
Of town-pent villany, 

That wakes all night, ere miss the sight— 
Ere miss the jolly spree, 

And whiles the time with minor crime 
Till + crime hang’d it see. 

What do we teach these but to reach 

In time the gallows-tree? 


Since, then, no good, while it has stood, 
This tree has borne for fruit, 
No reason lacks why now the axe 
Be laid at its old root. 
Down let it crash! Nor fear it rash 
At last it fell’d should be ; 
Worse death, alas! than dread Upas 
j Has sown the gallows-tree. 
Nov. 14. C. L. K. 
Piymouru, ‘November 8th.—Mrs. John Macfarren, assisted by 
Madame Gilardoni, has given, in the immediate neighbourhood, three 
performances of pianoforte and vocal music; last Tuesday at Devon- 


port, the following evening at Plymouth, and on Thursday morning’ 


again at Plymouth. All of these were well attended, the evening per- 
formance in Plymouth, in particular, having attracted an overflow of 
more than twelve hundred persons. 

Sr. Perexsburou.—An opera, entitled Judith, and composed by 
Ssérof, was’produced at the Russian Operahouse on the 16th October. 


ee * 





Nassav.—A new three-acts opera by Herr Th, Bradzky will be pro- 


duced in the course of the season, It is entitled: Das Weissréschen. 


Bruyswick.—Herr Methfessel has had the honorary degree of Doctor 
conferred upon him by the Philosophical Faculty of the Jena University. 
He has also been made an honorary member of the Free German 
“ Hochstift,” at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and been at once received into 
thé class of Masters, 

Vienna,—Madlle. Artét commenced a starring engagement, on the 
10th inst., at the Imperia] Operahouse, The part she selected for her 
first appearance was that of Angela in Auber’s Domino Noir. The 
local papers praise her singing, but say that in her acting she is inferior 
to Madlle. Wildauer. The engagement of Madlle. Artét is about the 
sole present fact worthy of being recorded in connection with the 
Imperial Operahouse. According to report, the managément intend 
to produce shortly an addition to Liwe’s Concino Concini, Spontini's 
Vestalin, with Madame Dustmann, Madlle. Bettelheim, and Herr Schmid, 
in the principal characters, Should the report be true, the Imperial 
German Opera will possess as satisfactory a repertory as can possibly be 
desired, for, among their stock pieces will be Die Vestalin, Iphigenia in 
Aulis, Euryanthe, Fidelio, Don Juan, Die Hochzeit des Figaro, Das Nacht- 
lager, Die Zauberflite, Jessonda, Der Wassertrager, etc. But there are 
grave doubts whether this desirable state of things will be realised 
after all, The manager considers his trumpcard to be Madlle. Murska, 
and Dinorah will be put om rehearsel for her immediately she comes 
back to the Austrian capital. Her return may not, however, take 
place at all, It seems that on the 15th inst., Za Dame Blanche had to 
be suddenly substituted for Lucia di Lammermoor, in which Madlle. von 
Murska was announced to sustain the part of the heroine, at the Stadt- 
theater, Hamburgh. The fact is it was impossible any longer to conceal 
from her certain intelligence which not only rendered her incapable of 
singing on that evening, but caused her to beg permission to set out 
for Pesth at once. The management was compelled to acceed to her 
prayer, for she was in a state bordering upon distraction. The intelli- 
gence in question was to the effect that her lover, to whom she was 
engaged to be married, and who was a member of the Magyar press, 
had been killed in a duel a few days previously.—The first Philarmonic 
Concert, under the direction of Herr Dessoff, opened with Mendelssohn's 
magnificent overture to Athalia. This was succeeded by Bach’s antique 
* Suite” in D; and Beethoven’s Symphony in U minor. The whole 
concert went off splendidly, though Bach’s “ Suite” did not, it is true, 
meet with quite the reception it deserved. At the first concert to be 
given in the Imperial Redouten-Saal by the Society of the Friends of 
Music, under the direction of Herr Herbeck, the attraction was to be 
Handel's oratorio of Judas Maccabeeus, the principal parts being sustained 
by Madame Wilt; Mesdlles. Seehoferand Waldmann; Herren Walter 
and Panzer. The Society will give four ordinary concerts this season, 
and produce the following interesting classical pieces: a new ‘ Suite” 
in E minor, by Franz Lachner, under whose personal direction it will 
be performed; the ‘‘Sanctus,” never before heard here, from T.S. 
Bach’s Grand Mass in B flat minor; two scenes from k ranz Schubert's 
opera: Fierre bras; a Fantaisie on Schubert’s “‘Wanderer;” and F. 
Liszt’s “ Ungarische Rhapsodien,” performed by Herr Taussig; a 
Violin Concerto, with orchestra, played by Herr Joachim ; and several 
smaller instrumental pieces. At the two extraordinary concerts to be 
given by the Society, on the 18th December next, and on Shrove 
Tuesday, 1865, the works performed will be Beethoven’s Grand Mass 
in A, and Bach’s Matthduspassion. Dr. Gunz, of Hanover, is engaged 
to sing the tenor music itr the last. 

Bavey,—M. Bénazet has already begun collecting new operas for 
next season. He has accepted one, Les quatre Neveux de Pandolfe. 
The words: are by Vallitre (an assumed name), and the music by 
A. M. Anquet. 

Mitay.—The Carcano Theatre is now open for what is called the 
“ Autumn Season,” and for the Carnival. 

Mapriv.—M. Gassier is engaged. Brignoli, the tenor, has proved 
a failure-—There is every prospect of the differences which necessitated 
the i of the Italian Operahouse being speedily and satisfactorily 
arranged, 








Adbertisements. 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
from the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, 

Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fully establish its great virtues 


No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, “ 
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ONE YEAR, 
(A Vittace Tae), 


Composed by Mrs. JOHN MACFARREN, and sung with immense success by 
MISS BANKS. 
Price 2s, 6d. 
Foster & Kine, 223 Regent Street. 


The rooks are cawing in the elms, It seems as if to me she made 
As on the very day, The sweetness of the year ; 

That sunny morning, mother dear, As if I could be glad no more, 
When Lucy went away ; Now Lucy is not here. 

And April's pleasant gleams have come, A year—it seems but yesterday, 
And April's gentle rain; When in this very door 

Fresh leaves are on the vine, but when You s ; and she came running back 
Will Lucy come again ? To say good-bye once more ; 

The spring is as it used to be, I hear your sob—your parting kiss— 
And all must be the same, The last fond words you said ; 

And yet I miss the feeling now Ah! little did we think—one year, 
Tnat always with it came. And Lucy would be dead! 








Just published, price 3s., 


“WHITHER AWAY. 
SONG 


Composed by GEORGE B, ALLEN. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


MARY; 


SONG. 
Composep By JOHN JACKSON. 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“HOPE ALWAY,” 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 
Written by MINNIE, 

Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





HARTMAN'S WALTZ on Ascher's celebrated Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 


As Performed at the Lord Lieutenant's Soirées, the Horticultural Show, the Dublin 
Castle Balls, &c., by the Band of the 10th Hussars, under the direction of the Author, 


HERR ERNEST HARTMAN. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte, 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street; and of all Musicsellers in 
Town and Country. 





Just published, price 3s., 
“THE OCEAN QUEEN,” 
SONG, 
Sung by MISS ANNIE BARTON 
At the Concerts of Tuz Gies anD Opxra Union; 
Words by C. H. Wood, Esq,, 
MUSIC BY BENNETT GILBERT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 3s., 
“WHERE IS HE;” 
SONG, 

Composed by RALPH WILKINSON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





, Just published, price 3s., 

THE ROSEBUD, 
MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 15s., 


SONATA; 
? No. I, for the 
PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN (in Score), 
DEDICATED TO 
HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS WILLIAM OF BADEN; 
Comrosep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 
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Musical Publications. 
KENILWORTH, 


NOW READY, 


The New Cantata composed for and performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Words by H. F. Cuorury, Esq. Music 
composed by Arraur Sutiivay. Price complete 12s. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY :— 


I have Slept beneath the Water - 2s. 6d. 
Sung by Madame SHeErrincTon. 
6d. 


IamaRulerontheSea - - 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


DUET—How sweet the Moonlight 
ee see we 


Sung by Mr. Cusmines and Madame SHERRINGTON. os. 
A Brisk Dance, for Pianoforte Solo 2s. Od. 
A Slow Dance, ditto ditto - - Qs. 0d. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES FROM 


“RAUST.” 


Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, 1 & 2 
ES 6s Sei ei ee 
Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, Duets 
C4 ar sre OTe 
Callcott’s Kermesse Scene, con- 
taining the Celebrated “ Old 
Men's Chorus,’ asaDuet- — - 
Callcott’s Soldier’s Chorus - 


As performed in the Opera. Duet 3s. 6d. 
Osborne’s Grand Concertante Duet 
for two Pianofortes - - - 
Osborne's Grand Concertante for 
two Performers on one Pianoforte 
Benedict's Morceau de Salon’ - 
Favarger Fantasia ¢ dpi he 
Ascher Pensee Dramatique -_ - 


CHAPPHLIL & CO., 
60, NEW BOND STREET, 





5s. Od. 
6s. Od. 


3s. Od. 
3s. Od. 


8s. Od. 


6s. Od, 
4s, Od. 
4s. Od. 
4s. Od. 
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3, Deuxieme Reverie 

NOCTURNE, ]| + Premicre Idylle Rustique 
FOR THE 5, Reverie, Op. 12 - 

6. Fantaisie Theme Allemande: 
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PRICE 4s. The above Pieces may also be had 
separately at the usual non-copyright 
prices. 

ASHDOWN & PARRY, BOOSEY & CO,, 
18, HANOVER SQUARE. HOLLES STREET. 
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